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THE passage of the bill approved Jan. 12, 1895, 
under which Mr. F. A. Crandall was appointed 
Superintendent of documents and has 80 effect- 
ively organized his work, marked a great stride 
forward in bringing the whole system of govern- 
ment publications out of chaos into order. The 
bill was, in fact, a code for the regulation of the | 
Government Printing Office, including the ques- 
tion of publicdocuments. But no first bill of this | 
kind can be absolutely comprehensive. Many 
questions were left for future amendment, and 
particularly the bill failed to provide for such a | 
revision of the methods of actual publication, #.¢., 
arrangement, printing, and binding, as would 
prevent the large waste from that cause. At 
the San Francisco conference the A. L. A. 
adopted a resolution submitted by the Public | 
documents committee, setting forth that ‘‘the 
present lack of system in the printing, binding, 
indexing, and distribution of government publica- 
tions results in great waste, probably exceeding 
$500,000 yearly, with a maximum of inconven- 


ience to Congressmen as distributors, and a min- | 


imum of convenience to their constituents ; in 
supplying to libraries publications which they do 
not and cannot use and denying those which 
would be especially valuable to their local public; 
and in an entire confusion as to arrangement, 
indexing, and binding.’”” The methods of dls- 
tribution and of indexing have been already 
partially reformed by the new Superintendent of 
documents. He now proposes, as is set forth 
elsewhere, to do what he can to remedy the 
difficulties in printing and in binding. 


Ir is most desirable that, now that a code has | 
been passed, any changes should be made in 
special amendments to that code, so that there 
will still be a proper systematization of laws 
affecting the public printing. Dr. Ames has done 
most valuable service for years toward this end, 
and the results of his labors are beginning to be 
seen, although he has not been permitted to reap 
the fruits of them. The new superintendent has 
shown every disposition not only to adopt many 
of Dr. Ames’s ideas but to give him honest credit 
for them, and it is therefore to be hoped that 
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| there may be full harmony and co-operation be- 


tween both, so that the bill already offered in 
Congress may be covered by the new bill which 
Superintendent Crandall proposes. A part of 
the $500,000 possible saving — probably far more 
than the organization of the new bureau has 
cost and is costing — has already been saved to 
the government by the improvements so far ; 
but much of the saving is yet to be effected, and 
the proposed bill should go a long way toward 
it. We urge librarians to write at once to Mr, 
Crandall, in support of his measure, letters which 


will be useful to him in urging the bill upon 


Congress, and also, later on, to write directly 
to Congressmen in advocacy of the measure. 


Dr. W. N. Du Riku, of the University of 
Leyden, in a communication printed elsewhere, 
sets before American librarians the advantages 
of a plan for the reproduction, by autotype or 
other process, of rare historical manuscripts. 


| For some three or four years, as the readers of 


the JOURNAL are aware, Dr. Du Rieu has 
worked earnestly for the organization of a 
**Société internationale pour la reproduction 


des maouscrits les plus précieux,” but he has 


met with a surprising lack of interest or sup- 


| port on the part of the libraries and institutions 


appealed to. It is good news that in spite of 
these discouragements the work has been be- 
gun as a private venture, and the first speci- 
mens of the manuscripts selected for repro- 
duction will shortly be issued. Naturally, such 
an undertaking has but a limited clicnt/le to look 
toward for support. In this country, at least, 
such fac-similes as it is intended to issue are 
rather outside the field of the public library 
proper, for it is questionable whether the public 
money should be spent for even valuable works 
of such necessarily limited usefulness. But in 
the case of university or society libraries and 
large reference collections, such as the New- 
berry or Lenox, the circumstances are quite 
different, and the opportunity which Dr. Du 
Rieu’s plan offers for enriching American li- 
braries with the chief manuscript treasures of 
the Old World should not pass unheeded. The 


| 
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usefulness of such fac-similes in reference col- 
lections was discussed at the recent meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Library Club, reported else- 
where, and their value in historical study and 
special investigation is easily appreciable. Dr. 
Du Rieu’s experiment will certainly command 
the interest of the library profession, and it is 
to be hoped that the support obtained for it will 
be sufficient to assure the success of the project 
and its final shaping into an international or- 
ganization for the reproduction of rare manu- 
scripts, as was outlined to American librarians 
by Dr. Hartwig at the Chicago Library Con- 
gress. 


CLASSIFICATION has long been a stumbling- 
block and a weariness unto the flesh, and it is 
therefore with rejoicing that American librarians 
will learn of a new and simple system, ‘‘ which 
presents a logical directness and a freedom 
from doubt in the classification of books which 
guarantees not only the entries on all records 
and simplification of the catalogs, but also readi- 
ness in procuring the book.” Such a method 
has been adopted by order of the Central com- 
mission of libraries for the university libraries 
of France, and it is set forth by M. Maire in his 
recent ‘‘ Manuel pratique du_ bibliothécaire.” 
It consists in dividing all books into three 
classes according to their size and storing them 
on the shelves in the order in which they are 
received at the library. The simplicity of this 
method is apparent; it is, undoubtedly, as M. 
Maire remarks, ‘‘a bold innovation, which can 
perhaps be criticised by persons incompetent 
in bibliography.” Persons competent in that 
science will probably not venture to criticise it, 
but will unanimously concede that it is cutting 
the Gordian knot of classification with a ven- 
geance. One awful possibility remains: the 
binder with his cruel knife may cut down the 
rebound volume—and the entire library be 
thrown into sad confusion when the book re- 
turns to be shelved. 


It is quite proper that the ministers of religion 
should also be conservators of public morals — 
and we may add preservers of the public peace. 
But it is at least wise that when they become 
critics they should inform themselves in advance 
and when practicable by direct personal knowl- 
edge, nor should war be declared in defence of 
the public peace except under due provocation. 
It has been unfortunate in several recent cases 
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| that clergymen in upholding public morals have 
| made attacks on public libraries without inform- 
| ing themselves fully on the facts and without 
| proper discrimination. That public libraries do 
need the help of the best citizens, ministers and 
others, in endeavoring to circulate the best lit- 
| erature, to exclude bad literature, and to mini- 
| mize the use of even harmless trash, goes with- 
out saying, and the minister of the gospel and 
| the librarian ought to be hand in hand in this 
good work. 
Communications. 


FOR THE REPRODUCTION OF RARE MSS. 

You are aware that at the Congress of Li- 
brarians, held at Chicago, the project of Prof. 
Hartwig, of Halle, Saxony, was presented, #.¢., 
to found a society for reproducing autotypically 
the best and oldest manuscripts, the society to 
| be supported by subscriptions from librarians 
who should receive a copy of each fac-simile 
| for their library. The subject has not so far 
| been discussed, neither at that time nor in the 
| following congresses of the A. L. A. Since 
then I have endeavored to found such a society, 
the Leiden Library being chosen as its head- 
quarters. But most of the libraries appealed to 
did not answer, and the few libraries that did 
respond, and approved heartily of this plan of 
buying yearly a perfect copy of some rare Greek 
or Latin manuscript, the original of which 
could never be bought, were too few to cover 
the expenses of such publication; in all I had 
only 60 to 70 subscribers. Last May I sent 
out a circular announcing that the plan would 
be discontinued for the moment. But different 
publishers from here and elsewhere urged per- 
mission to undertake the matter privately under 
my direction. At last, having received the per- 
mission of several libraries in which are rare 
mss., which it was intended to reproduce, I 
accepted the offer of Mr. A. W. Lydhoff at 
Leiden, who is now occupied in making a speci- 
men of the first mss. of the first series chosen 
by me, and in printing prospectus and con- 
ditions. Please call the attention of the librarians 
of American universities and learned societies 
to this undertaking, which is a most worthy 
one, as these unique mss. are to be reproduced 
in exact fac-simile of the originals and can in this 
way enrich the numerous libraries of America, 

I am a constant reader of the L1rpRARY JOUR- 
NAL and know, of course, that American li- 
braries are used by a different public than are 
our university libraries, but you have many 
universities in America, and the librarians of 
those universities should be fully acquainted 
with this matter, and with the extraordinary 
occasion it offers of enriching their collections 
with rare and interesting publications. 

W. M. N, vu Rieu, Chief Librarian, 
LisRary OF 

Leipen University. § 
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MAINTAINING THE PUBLIC LIBRARY BY ENDOWMENT.* 


By M. Emocene Haze tine, Librarian James Prendergast Free Library, Jamestown, 


“ But thousands die without or this or that, 
Die, and exdow a college or a cat.’ 

WHEN Pope wrote on the use of riches, the 
colleges, as now, often received endowments ; 
also, as is always the case, less deserving insti- 
tutions. Pope in his cutting way ridiculed 
these, and in antithesis sang the praises of the 
Man of Ross, who passed his long life in con- 
triving and advancing plans of public utility. 
The free public library was not then known ; 
had it been we may be sure this good man would 
have been one of its zealous supporters. 

In our land to-day all corporations and insti- 
tutions that in any way exist for the public seek 
endowment from the people, for the people: 
schools, colleges, churches, Christian associa- 
tions, hospitals, art galleries, parks — why not 
the library, that which stands for all, for all 
classes and conditions, in all times and seasons, 
the true university of to-day ? [Indeed, it is good 
to note the yearly increase in endowments that 
come to the public library as the great move- 
ment, as yet in its youth, proves itself a mighty 
factor in the land, worthy of all encouragement 
and support, worthy this noblest form of en- 
lightened benevolence, 

Library endowments fall readily into three 
classes — partial, entire, and conditional, each a 
benefit to the work and the cause. 

First, a word as to libraries partially main- 
tained by endowment: 

We frequently hear of a public library, even 
one supported by taxation, receiving ‘‘a fund, 
the interest of which shall buy books” or 
possibly ‘“‘ maintain a certain department ” — 
say, of music, theology, American history, Vic- 
torian poets. A library may have several such 
endowments, and it is a pleasant thing for one to 
say, have watched that library, and itis a 
public servant worthy of aid for all that it has 
doneand will do, and here is he!p for its future.” 
These endowments, however small, are worthy 
of mention by the side of the largest, for they 
are like the widow's cruse, always supplying a 
need and never failing. 

Again, libraries not infrequently are es- 


* Address, Jan. 10, 1896, before the New York Library 
Association and the New York Library Club, 
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tablished or aided in maintenance by endow- 
ment, but have not a sufficient income for a free 
library, so meet the rest of their expenses by 
fees or membership tickets. Unless there is 
much public spirit and energetic administration 
this combination of endowment and subscrip- 
tion is aptto lag. But itis a start in the right 
direction, and as the policy of maintaining a 
library by taxation becomes better known many 
endowed subscription libraries will substitute 
taxation for subscription and become free. I 
might mention several libraries of this class 
that are struggling in small communities. I can 
mention, also, others that have attained the 
goal and are free. So this class is not without 
hope by any means, but simply unfortunate, 
with a distinct advantage in that it has a work- 
ir g basis. 

Second, there are libraries en‘ire/y maintained 
by endowment. 

In this class we have, first, the large reference 
libraries in the cities, and the college library, 
the importance and value of both of which can- 
not be overestimated. To dwell upon their ad- 
vantages is as unnecessary as to tabulate the ad- 
vantages of the sun to the earth. And a free 
reference library, except, of course, a state or 
government library, is impossible without an 
entire endowment, Endowments are especially 
adapted for reference libraries, for there is no 
doubt that it is not right to take the money of 
the poorto furnish expensive books for members 
of the learned professions. 

But the discussion to-day is more especially 
upon the application of this principle of endow- 
ment to free public libraries in small cities or 
villages. 

Can you not call to mind many communities 
that have no library, and are not likely to have 
one unless by endowment? There are two vital 
conditions in every such place. 

First, the condition of lethargy — of letting 
well enough alone, which is hard to overcome. 
It requires much education and enlightenment 
to get the people to tax themselves for libraries. 
There are dozens of things they think they 
want more than free libraries. There is rarely 
a unanimity of opinion on what is most needed. It 
is quite probable that sewers, pavements, a hos- 
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pital, a steam fire-engine, a city hall, municipal 
water-works, would each receive more votes at 
an election in a growing, energetic town thana 
free library. It is certain each would have its 
advocates. To make an intelligent choice of 
these, all of them equally necessary, is a diffi- 
cult task for the average voter. He will be in- 
clined to follow the dictation of the political 
boss. 

Second, there is the condition, the potent 
fact, that a library cannot be afforded, for I 
know there are many places that are too poor, 
or too deeply in debt because of schools and 
improvements, to afford one half-mill more of 
tax. So communities drift on, not knowing 
their need, or knowing it are powerless to help 
themselves. 

All this time the colleges are gaining large 
endowments to educate for four years a few of 
the youths of these communities. After leav- 
ing college, where the best was at his disposal, 
the graduate may not be able to afford books, 
may not be where there isa library, and so drifts 
away from the true benefits of an education. 
Not that we would take one jot from the college 
endowment, but we would encourage endowed 
libraries, and so establish colleges, universities 
for the many. 

Now in contrast, can you not call to mind 
places with endowed free libraries that other- 
wise would have had none? It is an advantage 
to a community to have a library established 
and maintained by endowment; because it pro- 
vides facilities for prompt action and gives a 
library started on a generous basis, with security 
for future needs. 

But you say an endowed library falls short of 
the mark, because the public do not appreciate 
it, since they have no part in it—that there is 
lack of public interest in what costs nothing 
It may be possible that after the novelty of an 
endowed library, ina community that never had 
access to any library, is worn away, the people 
sink back, without seeming to appreciate it—not 
having learned what it meanstothem. But year 
by year they grow into an appreciation of it. 
It takes a little time to work up to it; but how 
much less time than to work up the same com- 
munity to tax themselves for a library — to ap- 
preciate the fact that they need one, or would 
be benefited by one. 

The statement or theory that an endowed li- 
brary is not appreciated, it seems to me, is found- 
ed upon an insufficient investigation of facts. 
As representing an endowed library, which is 


both circulating and reference, I come to cham- 
pion the endowed library. 

Our library, a handsome structure on a promi- 
nent site, has been opened to the public four 
years. The building was erected ‘‘upon honor” 
— is elegantly appointed, far better than our 
city could possibly afford. Itis a gift in every 
sense of the word, for the entire expense of 
maintenance is by endowment (new books, sup- 
plies, repairs, and all) and the public have no 
part or parcel in it except to use it— yet they 
fully appreciate it: 

1. By talking of it — showing it to strangers, 
counting it as a great educational advantage, 
classing it among the attractions of the city. 

2. Best of all by using it. Its circulation in 
the four years has increased from 30,000 to 
50,000; the use of reading and reference room 
has increased from 2000 to 19,000, and during 
the last year 2000 alone have come for study, 
17,000 for reading. The per cent. of fiction has 
declined 31¢ in the last year — showing, with 
the 2000 students, that the library is appreciated 
as a place of learning as well as a place of 
amusement. Several literary clubs have been 
organized — something never before ventured, 
because there was no foundation upon which they 
could be sustained. Now the library furnishes 
a sure foundation. Professional men use it, as 
well as the teachers and pupils. 

From places where endowed libraries are in op- 
eration come to me answers to questions relating 
to appreciation that conclusively show the fact 
to be that where such libraries exist they are 
appreciated. Wherever there is failure to ap- 
preciate the benefits of a library, it as often ap- 
plies to a library not endowed, and is traceable 
to the administration rather than to the endow- 
ment. From these letters also the truth appears 
that the masses have no thought or care from 
what source the books come. It may be cor- 
rectly said that a library supported by taxation 
is as much an endowed library to three-fifths of 
the people who use it as one endowed by an 
individual. 

Then, endowed libraries have distinct advan- 
tages in themselves. 

A first and very positive advantage is that en- 
dowed libraries are wholly outside the realm of 
politics, they are free from political patronage, 
free from the ‘‘spoils” system. Their boards of 
trustees are generally chosen from the most emi- 
nent and reliable of the men in the community, 
and may or may not be self-perpetuating. The 
caliber of a self-perpetuating board will often- 
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times be better than that of one elected in the 
usual manner, and this for the reason that the 
electing body knows from personal experience 
the qualifications that are most necessary for 
the position. 

The objection is frequently heard that self- 
perpetuating bodies are a hindrance because 
they do not care for public criticism nor keep 
themselves in touch with the best modern meth- 
ods, nor make it apparent that the library exists 
for the highest good of the whole people. But 
experience shows that the force of public opinion 
acts just as effectively to keep such a body 
from falling into ruts as when it is chosen ata 
general election. We all know that bodies of 
trustees elected by the people have too often 
abused their trust, while it would be difficult to 
find a self-perpetuating board that has not ful- 
filled its trust. Speaking from my own expe- 
rience, I know that no board of trustees can be 
found more eager to serve the public faithfully 
and well than the one which it is my privilege to 
serve. 

An endowed library has, second, a great ad- 
vantage in its assured income — be it large or 
small. Being sure of a certain amount every 
year, it can lay plans for a steady growth in the 
right direction, hindered neither by erratic, 
ignorant, or economical city councils, nor by un- 
due pressure from favor, nor obscured by other 
city or village enterprises. The educational 
work of the library can be carried steadily on 
without fear that its funds will not be voted, 
without being hampered by the petty quarrels 
and false, insincere cry of economy that some- 
times blight the existence of libraries. 

A disadvantage under which endowed li- 
braries sometimes labor are the restrictions 
created by the donor. But libraries maintained 
by taxation are often restricted, though in a 
different way. I quote from a letter written 
from a library so supported: ‘‘If our village 
government were not in the handsof politicians, 
who may not always favor the cause of education 
and its support, then the taxation theory might 
be thoroughly practical, but at present we are 
subjected to the petty complaints of the ever- 
grumbling and narrow-minded. So struggling 
with a pittance for an income, the ideal library 
is the endowed one, and we hope to attain it 
some time.” 

Surely it is a great advantage to a library to 
have money always at hand. For then, there is 
the library, there is an assured income, and there 
is a board of trustees free from political strife, 


There may be said in disfavor of endowed 
libraries: That there may be want of public in- 
terest in what costs nothing, that self-perpetuat- 
ing trustees may not care for public interests, 
and that the donor may hamper with restrictions. 

But these disadvantages are conditions that 
may be avoided, and are more than offset by the 
advantages, especially when we consider that 
the great free library movement owes much of 
its impetus and rapid growth to the encourage- 
ment received from endowments. 

Third. The remaining class of endowed li- 
braries, those conditionally endowed, or existing 
because of endowment foundations, can best be 
shown by example. Though there are many li- 
braries of this class that we might cite, the 
Carnegie library system will admirably serve 
for illustration. 

Mr. Carnegie says to a city, in substance: 
**T will give you so many hundred thousand dol- 
lars for a library building, if you will vote so 
many thousand dollars annually for the mainte- 
nance of said library.” In presenting the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh to the city Mr. 
Carnegie said: ‘‘ Many congratulations have 
been offered me upon having given for this pur- 
pose, which I have declined to receive, always 
saying, however, that I was open to receive the 
heartiest congratulations upon the city of Pitts- 
burgh having resolved to devote part of its rev- 
enues for the maintenance of a library for its 
people.” 

To conditionally endow a library is to helpa 
people to help themselves; and it seems as 
though this would make an ideal library — where 
the public spirit of a single citizen meets the 
public spirit of all the citizens; the munificence 
of one making possible what the munificence, 
often the self-sacrifice of all, maintains. Yet 
Mr. Carnegie himself believes in libraries fully 
endowed, as he proposes to found and fully en- 
dow the library at Homestead, Pa. 

The whole matter seems to resolve itself into 
an axiom for every community: (Get a Kérary — 
support it by endowment, by taxation, or by 
both. But whatever method or methods of sup- 
port are adopted, be sure that its value to the 
community depends not on the manner of its 
maintenance, but on its administration, on the 
kind of books which the library has, on its work 
for the young people. 

That library is most successful, in the sense of 
being most useful, which has for its foundation 
nota single theory, but a combination of the 
best. 
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A NEW METHOD OF STATING CIRCULATION, 


By Artuur E. Bostwick, Px.D., Librarian N. Y. Free Circulating Library. 


Tue usual method of stating a library's circu- 
lation in volumes, while it is probably the best 
for general purposes, and is undoubtedly the easi- 
est, so far as obtaining the necessary data is con- 
cerned, is somewhat incomplete, and even mis- 
leading, when a comparison is to be made be- 
tween the circulations of different classes of 
books. Thus when we read in a report that the 
circulation of works of juvenile fiction was, say, 
35 percent. of theentire circulation of a given li- 
brary, while that of history was, say, only 1.5 per 
cent., we naturally consider thisasa statement 


that the former class of books took up about 25 | 


times as much of the attention of the users of the 
library as did the latterclass. This conclusion, 
however, would be unfair. All that the statistics 
justify us in concluding is that about 25 times as 
many books of juvenile fiction as of history were 
drawn from the library. Buta work of juvenile 
fiction is easily and quickly read. A week's 
reading in juvenile fiction might be five volumes» 
whereas in the same time a single volume of 
history might not be completed. A statement 
of circulation based on ‘days instead of dooks 
might, therefore, tell a different story, and that 
story would be, in many respects, a fairer one. 
Even if it should lower the percentage of juve- 
niles only to 30, and raise that of history only to 
3, the ratio between the two would become ro 
instead of 25. 

It must not be understood that such a method 
of stating circulation is recommended to super- 
sede the established method. It could do no 
more than supplement the latter, and the addi- 
tional labor required in keeping the necessary 
records would probably prevent its constant 
employment. It is perfectly feasible, however, 
to use it occasionally for, say, a montbat atime, 
for purposes of comparison. 

Such a trial of the method was made, for one 
month, in each of the six branches of the New 
York Free Circulating Library, and the results 
will be stated and discussed in the present 
article, 

The data were collected as follows: Whenever 
a book was returned, the attendant at the desk 
obtained from the book-card the date on which 


the book had been drawn, calculated the number 
of days that it had been out, and set down this 
number on a slip of paper under the proper 
class-heading. With a little practice it was 
found that this could be done so quickly as not 
to interfere with the ordinary routine. In the 
few days’ practice-trial that preceded the month’s 
use of the method it was found that the use of 
an ordinary pad or sheet was somewhat trouble- 
some, because the column of ‘figures under the 
fiction headings reached the bottom of the sheet 
while there were only a few figures under the 
other headings, so that the sheet had to be laid 
aside while still almost empty, and the addition 
of the numerous short columns on different 
sheets was bothersome. This trouble was 
obviated by a simple device, due to Miss 
Saxer, librarian in charge of the Bond street 
branch, which was used at all the branches 
throughout thetrial. A common pad or ‘‘scratch- 
book ” about six by 1o inches was cut length- 
wise into 12 strips, one for each class of the cir- 
culation, all the strips remaining attached at the 
upperend. When any one strip became filled 
with figures it was torn off and filed away ina 
box. This proved a satisfactory solution of 
the only mechanical problem that presented 
itself. 

It will be seen that each sum of numbers thus 
obtained was the number of days’ use of the 
volumes returned during the month, while the 
ordinary statement of circulation, with which it 
was to be compared, was of volumes given out dur- 
ing the month. For a period as long as a month, 
however, the number of volumes returned would 
be very nearly the same as the number of vol- 
umes drawn out, so that very little error was 
thus introduced. For short periods, on the 
other hand, these two numbers might differ con- 
siderably; hence, conclusions based on a trial of 
the method for such periods would be unwar- 
ranted. 

Another unavoidable source of error is the 
fact that the number of days that a book has 
been out is not always the number of days re- 
quired to read it. The book may have been 
read through in a day, and allowed to lie two or 
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three days more before it was returned. It is 
evident, however, that we must be content to 
take the record calculated from the date on 
the book-card, as being, if not exactly what we 
want, at any rate the nearest possible approach 
toit. Besides, there seems to be no reason why 
this source of error should affect one class more 
than another, so that, in the long run, the per- 
centages would not be changed by it. 

The circulation of the six branches of the li- 
brary for the month chosen, both by volumes 
and by days, is exhibited in the following table, 
which calls for no special comment: 


TABLE CIRCULATION 


| ! 
| 
a > all 
| & = & 
~ 
Vols.! 3,243 | 2,392 43 rot act 
Bond Street. Days! 10,050 2,63 ) 
Vols. 2,133 484 gtr} 162 
Ottendorfer ) Days} t1,505 | 42,091 | | 1,8 
Ceo. B (Vols.| 3,248} 6,058] 383 | 277 
>. 4 

TUCE- Days! 14,784 | 41,393 3,460 | 1,922 | 1,84¢ 
Vols 1,787 2,962 | 227 171 
Jackson Sq.. Days 8,208 18, 7 1, & 1,066 | 1,262 

Vols 2,88¢ 3 
Harlem.... ) Days! 14,65 784 
| Vols 1,124 842 10 79 
enberg 
Muhlenberg 6.917 | 5,988 738 boat 
Whole Vols.) 14,421 20,95¢ 1,699 | t,042 | 1,16 
| 


Library. } Days} 66,117 | 142,85¢ 13,321 |! 847 | 6,91 


By dividing in each case the day-circulation 
by the volume-circulation the following table 
was obtained : 
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It will be observed that in all cases, as would 
be expected, the average number of days of use 
in juvenile fiction and periodical literature in 
any branch falls below the total average for that 
branch, while that of history, literature, phi- 
losophy and religion, and science rises above it. 
Biography, travel, poetry, and art vary consid- 
erably. Fiction, however, which might be ex- 
pected to be below the average, rises in every 
case above it, the average for the whole library 
exceeding that of biography, travel, poetry, and 
art. If fiction could be sub-classified, the prob- 

| ability is that the average for the different sub- 


BY VOLUMES AND DAYS. 
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- 
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206 2 2 
5 1,381 235} 409 
to c > 
32 Toc 2 at 
‘ 
1,5 3.404 3 | 1,263 4,2 $7 1 
8.126 | 2 | 8,643 8, 90° A 


2,020 | 11,542 


* The foreign circulation at the Ottendorfer Branch is also distributed among the various other classes 


classes would vary very greatly, falling to that 
of juvenile fiction for the lighter books and ris- 
ing to that of history or philosophy for the more 


TABLE 2.—AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS THAT BOOKS WERE OUT. 
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solid ones. The showing is, then, on the whole, 
a good one, as it may be taken to indicate thata 
large proportion of the fiction-circulation con- 
sists of the better classes of works. As might 
be expected, the average of philosophy and re- 
ligion is the highest of all the classes. Poetry 
is the lowest of all (except the periodicals), doubt- 
less for the reason that in the New York Free 
Circulating Library most of the poetry drawn 
out is in the form of collections of verse of 
which the taker wants some particular piece, 
and when this has been read or memorized the 
whole collection is returned. Attention should 
be called to the exceptionally large juvenile 
average at the Muhlenberg branch — the only 
case in which it approaches the general average 
for the library. This average is just twice as 
great as that of the Bond street branch for the 


same class. The reason probably is that the 
Muhlenberg branch numbers a very large pro- 
portion of young children among its users, and 
these cannot read with such rapidity as their 
elders. 

It will be seen, however, that books are 
kept out much longer on the average in some 
branches than in others; the average, for in- 
stance, is twice as great at the Ottendorfer as 
at the Bond street branch. This may be ac- 
counted for by the large number of Germans 
who use the former, and is perhaps due both to 
their slower and more thorough reading and to 
the fact that they do not return the books 
promptly, also possibly to the unfamiliarity of 
some with the English language. 

The influence of all this on the percentages Is 
shown in the next table : 


TABLE 3.— PERCENTAGES OF CIRCULATION BY VOLUMES AND DAYS. 


| 
| | sis | 
ele! 8 ia] & 
Brancugs, 
Bond Street 39-4 29. 5.3 | 22 2.5 4.0 3-4 0.8 4-9 3-9 
nd Days! 32.7 | 32.2 | &3 | 28 | 28 | | 5.6 | 28] 20] 62 | 36 
| | 
Vols. 23.5 | 53.2 | 3-4 2.4 2.0 0.9 5.4 3.3 0.4 2.7 2.8 36.9 
Days| 16.0 38.7 | 3.5 as leo | & | es | 30 | a3 | 
| | 
j Vols.) 26.4 | 49.2 | 3.1 2.3 2.3 0.8 2.0 3-7 0.7 2.0 2.4 5 
George Bruce ............. Days! 19.3 | | 4.5 | 2.5 | 2.4 | o7 | | 24 2.3 | 3.0 | 29 
Vols.) a5.4 | 42.1 | 3.2 2.4 2.8 | 3.2 9-5 0.7 2.6 3.8 3-3 
Jackson Days, | 48.3) 4.1 2.8 3-3 | %9 | 3.6 5-6 1.3 2.8 | 3.6 | 25 
- —-| | ———_ | ———__] |- 
( Vols.) 34.7 | 46.4] 2.8 | 1.4 2.6 | 04 | 25 | 6.2 | 03 1.0 | 1.0 0.7 
Days) 30.3 | 51-4) 49 | | 1.6 | 29 | 33 | os | | 0.9 
{ Vols.) 47.6 | 31.2 | 3.8 | 2.9 3.0 0.8 | 33 68 | o4 | 1.8 1.9 2.5 
Days) 40.0 | 34.6 | 4.3 3.6 3.8 0.9 3.3 | 0.6 | ax | 22 1.5 
7 , " § Vols | 30.2 | 43.9 | 3.6 2.2 2.4 %.9 | 33 5.0 | 06 | 2.5 2.6 9.7 
Whole Library ) Days| 23.2 | 50.2 | #7 | 24 | 24 | 07 | 42 | 2.9 0.9 30 | 3.0 | 12.8 


It will be seen that the new method of stating 
circulation reduces the percentage in the juve- 
nile and periodical classes and raises it in his- 
tory, literature, philosophy, and science. Thus 
it puts these latter classes in a much better and, 
as it seems to the writer, in a much fairer light. 
Thus, counting by volumes, the circulation of 
books of history in the whole library is about 
one-third less than that of periodicals; count- 
ing by days’ use itis nearly two-thirds greater. 


By volumes, the circulation of literature is 
about 10 per cent. that of juvenile fiction; by 
days, it is nearly 20 per cent. — a doubling in 
proportionate importance. 

It is evident that only a small part of the 
facts set forth in these tables can be alluded to 
in the compass of this article. They will bear 
study, and they are commended to the atten- 
tion of all those who are interested in the sub- 
ject. 
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LIBRARIES AND THE LIBRARY PROBLEM IN ‘“‘GREATER NEW YORK."* 


By R. R. 


Or the 16 American cities which in 18096 | 
claim a quarter of a million population, the two 
which may make up ‘‘ Greater New York” have 
been relatively most behindhand in their public 
library systems. Boston, seventh in population 
(494,000), but first in library progress, has spent | 
$2,368,000 for its public library, gives it over 
$1,700,000 yearly, and from its 600,000 v. circu- | 
lates by help of nine branches and 16 delivery 
stations nearly 2,000,000 v. among over 100,000 
users; alongside isthe Atheneum, with $500,000 
endowment and $25,000 other income, nearly | 
200,000 v. and 50,000 circulation. Chicago, 
second, claiming 1,750,000 population, appro- 
priates over $125,000 yearly, and from its 200,- | 
ooo v. circulates, with 38 branch agencies, over 
1,000,000 v. among 50,000 users; alongside is | 
the Newberry, with $3,000,000 endowment, using | 
its 125,000 v. for reference readers, and will 
be the Crerar, with about $2,500,000 endowment 
—truly a noble showing ! Philadelphia (1,350,- 
ooo population) has at last a free public library 
system, for which it appropriates $115,000, and 
which from 73,000 v. circulates through six local 
libraries over 600,000 v. among 36,000 users — 
adding this to its veteran Library Company, 
with an endowment of $433,000, 175,000 v., and 
47,000 circulation, and its Mercantile Library, 
with $27,000 income, 176,000 v., and 77,000 cir- 
culation. St. Louis (600,000 population) gives 
its public library over $100,000, and from 100,- 
ooo v. circulates, with three branches, 330,000 v. 
among 24,000 users; alongside is the prosperous 
Mercantile Library, with $60,000 income, 90,000 
v., and 100,000 v, circulation among 3800 users. 
Baltimore (540,000) has available for the Enoch 
Pratt free public library $50,000 income, and 
with 5 branches circulates from 162,000 v. 550,- 
000 v. among 32,000 card-holders. San Fran- 
cisco (360,000), gives $40,000 yearly to its free 
library, which from 80,000 v. circulates 135,000 
v.; alongside are the Mercantile Library with 
70,000 v. having 40,000 v. circulation among 
1300 subscribers, and the great Sutro collection, 
with its 200,000 v., not yet fully available. Cin- 
cinnati (365,000) gives its public library $68,000 

* Partly as read before N. Y. Library Club, March 
meeting, reprinted here because this metropolitan ques- 
tion is so wide as to be of national interest. The tigures, 
though the latest available, are not uniformly those of 
last year. 


Bowker. 


and from its 211,000 v. circulates 318,000 v. 
among 23,000 users ; alongside is the Mercan- 
tile Library, with 60,000 v. and 50,000 circula- 
tion. Cleveland (345,000) has nearly $50,000 
for its public library, which from its 80,000 v. 
circulates, with one branch, 350,000 v.; along- 
side is the Case Library, with $300,000 endow- 
ment and 30,000 v. 

It is strange that the metropolis itself and its 
sister city should be laggards in library prog- 
ress and close instead of lead the procession. 
Whether or not the proposed consolidation takes 
place, the library problem in the respective 
cities will not be greatly altered, because the 
separation of population will always be such 
and the population in each so great that sepa- 
rate library systems will probably be both ad- 
vantageous and economical — especially with the 
development between these cities and amongst 
the great libraries throughout the country of 
the exchange system, of which we have seen 
but the beginning. 

A free public library system in a great city 
must aim to provide a main reference library, 
central for students and readers generally ; a 
main circulating library, central both for read- 
ersand in relation tothe means of communication 
with branch libraries ; and such branches, con- 
veniently placed throughout the city, containing 
the chief reference-books, and circulating libra- 
ries of fair size, to be supplemented by exchange 
arrangements with the mainlibrary. Sucha sys- 
tem in its location of buildings as well as in its 
selection of books should take into consideration 
other local libraries, whether chiefly reference 
libraries belonging perhaps to learned societies, 
or subscription libraries, or endowed circulating 
libraries, already free or partially free. It goes 
without saying that the main reference and the 
main circulating library will naturally find place 
together —the circulating department usually 
occupying the ground floor or front of a library 
building and the reference department the 
upper or rear portion, both with convenient 
access to the main stack-room. For library 
purposes the practical centre of a great city is 
neither the geographical centre nor the centre 
of population, but rather a point conveniently 
located in relation to the means of transit, as 
well asin the general neighborhood of homes, 
institutions of learning, etc., rather than in the 
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business district. These problems take entirely 
different aspects in New York and Brooklyn, 
owing in great part to the lay of the land and 
to the facilities for transit. 

In New York the population moves chiefly 
in north and south parallel lines, represented 
at the centre and west side by Broadway, along 
the backbone of the island, which the west side 
elevated system closely parallels, and on the 
east side, by Park Row, the Bowery, and Third 
avenue, occupied by the main east side ele- 
vated road. These two lines of travel, diverg- 
ing at City Hall Park, have points of relation 
at Eighth st. (Astor place), r4th st. (Union 
square), 23d st. (Madison square), and 42d st. 


soth st. branch, spending $14,000 (partly city 
money) in circulating from its 25,840 v. over 
250,000 v. among 4665 users; the Cooper 
Union, with over 31,000 v. for reference use; the 
Maimonides, with over 33,000 v.; the Webster 
at the East Side House; the Washington 
Heights, those of the College and University 
Settlements, and still others. What New York 
has needed has been an organizing centre for 
all these. 

The trustees of the New York Public Library 
will have at their disposal an endowment and 
property of practically $5,500,000. The Tilden 
funds in their hands will be about $2,200,000 ; 
the Astor report shows funds amounting to 


$800,000, and the Lenox Library funds of $462,- 
000 — in addition to which the value of the Astor 
and Lenox sites, buildings, and books may be 
roughly estimated at $2,000,000. This repre- 
sents an income of approximately. $150,000 from 
invested funds, not counting sites, buildings, and 
books — aside from what might come from the 


(Bryant Park and the Grand Central Depot), 
each of these streets being a thoroughfare with 
cross-town transit lines. North of this the 
city is separated by the line of Central Park, in 
which is the geographical centre, and is not 
united again till Harlem is reached; a large 
part of the people at the north come to the 


ad 


if, 


lower part of the city, but many people in the 
lower part of the city never go beyond Central 
Park. The natural centre of a great library 
system would seem, therefore, between these 
two lines, at one of these streets, not above 59th 
st., and the 42d st. site is the ideal site. 

New York, claiming now i,900,000 popula- 
tion, counts 40 libraries of some importance, 
aggregating a million and a half of volumes, 
among the hundred and more of the library cen- 
sus. Besides the 260,000 v. of the Astor and 
and 86,000 v. of the Lenox, soon to be united on 
the new foundation, it has superb law, medical, 
theological, and other special libraries, the great 
scholars’ library of Columbia University, of 
205,000 v. free for reference use, including 13,- 
ooo v. of the Avery Architectural library, 
spending $60,000 and adding 20,000 v. yearly ; 
the Mercantile, with $26,000 income, circulating 
from 246,000 v. over 176,000 v. yearly among 
5100 subscribers; the Society library of over 
90,000 v., the Historical of over 75,000 v., and 
the Y. M. C. A. of about 50,000 v. There are 
also at least a score of free libraries, including 
branches, reckoning the veteran Mechanics and 
Tradesmen’s, near Union Square, spending $25,- 
ooo in circulating from its 107,000 v. 254,000 v. 
among 13,000 users ; the six libraries in Bond 
st., 2d ave., 13th st., 20th st., 42d st., and 125th 
st., of the youthful and growing Free Circulat- 
ing Library Association, spending $43,000 ($23,- 
ooo from the city) in circulating from its 81,000 
Vv. Over 650,000 v, among 25,000 card-holders ; 
the Aguilar library in East Broadway and its 


city under the state law, or by direct grant, or 
from private sources, With such foundations of 
endowment, with such an executive as Dr. Bil- 
lings at its head, with an awakened public spirit 
to support him, New York ought to take its 
place as the metropolitan centre for libraries as 
well as for other features of the national life. 

The trustees may decide to waive the advan- 
tages of a central position and utilize the com- 
manding though less accessible site of the Lenox 
Library, which has available for extension the 
full block crowning Lenox Hill and facing Cen- 
tral Park at 5th ave., 7oth and 71st sts., includ- 
ing 34 city lots, and under the Lenox bequests 
inalienable from library purposes. If the larger 
and perhaps wiser decision is reached, the noble 
Lenox building, conveniently near the Museum 
of Art, is already a treasury of art works and 
rare books and can easily and properly be made 
the art division and show-room, as it were, of 
the public library system, corresponding to 
what is known as the King’s Library in the 
British Museum, The Astor Library, not far 
from Eighth st. and Broadway, if not sold, will 
afford an ad mirable storehouse for certain classes 
of publications which are always a great per- 
plexity in a central library. This building 
might well become the depository of bound 
volumes of newspapers and periodicals, of patent 
reports and government publications, and of 
books of historic value rather than of present 
usefulness. For this purpose the Astor Library 
would afford facilities enjoyed by no other li- 
brary in the world. 
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A chief function of the new library will be 
to co-ordinate and supplement, rather than to 
combine or supersede, the many existing libra- 
ries. That is, it should not seek to establish 
branches in neighborhoods of which these li- 
braries are the centre, and it should be able to 


make such arrangements as would strengthen 


these libraries, so far as it can wisely be done, 
by extending to their readers its own facilities. 
Its plans for the purchase of books could not be 
much modified by the influence of the Mercan- 


tile Library, but they would naturally be in- | 


flueaced by Columbia College Library, where, 
for instance, the existence of the Avery Archi- 
tectural Library makes it less necessary for the 
new library to extend its purchases in that par- 


ticular direction. Moreover, if, with the consoli- | 


dation and rearrangement of the existing treas- 
ures of the Astor and Lenox libraries it should 
prove that there were two copies of a book on 
architecture of which the Avery Library had 
none, it would be the part of wisdom to make 
such exchanges or sales as would give both 
parts of the city and both sets of readers the ad- 
vantage of the book. The card catalog of the 
central library might usefully include reference 
cards to books not on its own shelves, but found 
elsewhere in New York libraries. This prin- 
ciple of differentiation and co-ordination is one 
which has not been sufficiently worked out as 
yet in our library system, and it is not too 
much to hope that so good an executive as Dr. 
Billings will set a useful example therein. 

The Brooklyn topography is peculiar. The 
street and transit system of the main portion of 
Brooklyn is in the shape of a fan, of which the 
handle (Fulton st.) extends from Fulton ferry 
past the bridge entrance to the City Hall tri- 
angle, at which point and from upper Fulton 
st., the sticks diverge on either side. There 
are great sections, closely inhabited, which are 


independently reached from New York: on one | 


side the Eastern District or Williamsburgh, 
reached by the Grand st. ferry and to be 
reached by the new bridge ; and on the other 
side South and West Brooklyn, reached from 
the South ferries, New York. Both 
divisions, however, are also reached by elevated 
and surface roads from the city hall. The 
geographical centre of Brooklyn is not far from 
Flatbush church, but the City Hall presents the 
focal point of population and transit, and here 
also are the Packer Institute, the Polytechnic 
Institute, the Historical Society, the Art Build- 
ing, and the Academy of Music, as well as the 
Brooklyn Library, which is but half a block 


these | 


: from the city hall park, on almost the ideal site 
for the great central public library of the future, 
| Brooklyn, with 1,250,000 population, among 
its score or more of libraries, has several of live 

importance. The veteran is the old Appren- 
tices’ library, founded 75 years ago, now among 
the 14,000 v. of the Brooklyn Institute, unused 
| since the burning of its building in 1890 even by 

its sooo members. The Brooklyn Library, well 
| endowed, with realty of over $250,000, owning 
| 100 feet frontage and two lots in the rear, spend- 
ing $21,000 yearly, circulates from its 127,000 
v. about 92,000 v. among 2700 members, using 
no branches except six druggists’ agencies, 
| through which s000 v. go out. The noble His- 
| torical library, close by, keeps its 56,000 v. for 
the reference use of its 1029 members; and the 
| Y. M. C. A. (14,500 v.), Packer and Polytechnic 
Institutes, not far off, confine their libraries to 
immediate constituencies. The Union for Chris- 
| tian Work, back from the City Hall, spends 
| $7000 (of which $5000 is city money) in circulat- 
| ing from 33,000 v. over 167,000 v. among 5000 
| active card-holders. On “the hill,” a mile or 
more northeast, the Pratt Institute, livingly en- 
dowed, does its magnificent free library work, 
the bestin the two cities, with its ‘* Long Island” 
| and ‘‘Astral” branches, circulating from §7,0c0 


Vv. over 250,000 v. among 15,000 card-holders. 
There is a fossilized ‘* Public School Library "’ 

| of 30,000 v., hidden in the ‘‘ Eastern District,” 
| made utterly useless by the Williamsburg mem 
bers of the Board of Education, to whom it is 
entrusted ; and there are small but live libraries 
in the outlying Flatbush and Bay Ridge districts. 
Brooklyn obtained in 1892 the passage of an 
act providing for a public library and authoriz 
ing the city to issue any part of $600,000 bonds 
| for its foundation; but the indebtedness was so 
| close to the debt limit that nothing has ever 
| been done under the act. Moreover, the city is 
now issuing bonds for the first portions of the 
| new building of the Brooklyn Institute, which, 
| rightly enough, prevents further immediate ex- 
Recently a Public 


penditure for like purposes. 
Library Association has been organized by some 
| ladies, apparently not to promote public senti- 
ment in favor of a free library system, as was 
| supposed, but to be itself the free public library, 
| and a bill has been introduced into the present 
legislature permitting $100,000 appropriation. 
| Pratt Institute, with its fine new library build- 
ling, has practically taken the place of a free 
public library for its part of Brooklyn. The 
Brooklyn Institute cherishes ambitions of in- 
cluding library work on a large scale among its 
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other large plans. Thus Brooklyn is in danger 
of suffering from a plethora of library enter- 
prises, which may result in the lack of a great 
central free library and in a lack of co-operation 
among the library factors. 

It is here, of all places, that the principle of 
library co-ordination should be applied. The 
Long Island Historical Society has a superb 
collection in its special field, and will naturally 
develop along the lines of history and biogra- 
phy ; the Pratt Institute Library, at the centre 
of a noble and most comprehensive series of 
technical schools, would naturally make its 
specialty books of applied science, on industries, 
and the like; the Brooklyn Institute, in its 
grand new building, which is planned to be the 
finest museum building in America, when, after 
the lapse of years, its quadrangle is completed, 
will contain museums of science and art which 
naturally suggest a system of specialized or 
seminar libraries, each answering to one of the 25 
departments of the institute, and for which 
libraries ample provision will be made in the 
several museums and in the fine library-room 
which will crown the main entrance to the build- 
ing. Meantime, the Brooklyn Library, already 
at the proper site for a library, would seem to 
be the natural germ of the free public library sys- 
tem of Brooklyn, provided its directors utilize 
the great opportunity before them. Brooklyn 
will have in the greater city across the bridge 
the benefit of the enormous collections on the 
Tilden, Astor, and Lenox foundations, of Colum- 
bia College, and of the other great libraries ; 
but it will also need a library system of its own, 
co-ordinated with that in New York itself. A 
central municipal library in the neighborhood of 
the City Hall, leaving to the Pratt Library its 
great field among its students and on “the hill,” 
to the Brooklyn Institute its part of the work, 
and to the Historical Society the collection of 
historical literature — arranging with each for 
the use of its treasures by those of the public 
who have real reason to make such use, and in 
proper relation with the branch libraries, the 
germs of which are found here and there through- 
out the city, should make Brooklyn noteworthy 
for a good library system, as for many other 
good things. 

Prophecy is a thankless and treacherous pro- 
fession, and the library development of both 
cities may be on quite other lines than those 
here indicated. But in both cities it is of first 
importance that the library problem should be 
treated in a large way, with abundant foresight, 
if they are to have the best results for the future. 


THE PUBLIC DOCUMENT SYSTEM: 
FURTHER DEVELOPMENTS. 


Tue code for the regulation of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, approved Jan. 12, 1595, 
under which Mr. F. A. Crandall was appointed 
Superintendent of Documents, and considerable 
progress made, still left much to be done in 
organizing the publishing of these documents. 
To these desiderata Superintendent Crandall 
has been giving careful attention, and he has 
prepared the draft of a bill ‘‘ to reduce the cost, 
increase the value, and simpiify the methods of 
publication of public documents.” 


This bill provides that only documents which 
emanate directly from Congress or are furnished 
in response to its call, shall be numbered and 
prinied as Congressional documents — such pub- 
lications as department reports, periodicals and 
series publications, like the census report, being 
specifically exclu’ed. A standard size, octavo, 
shali be adopted for all public documents unless 
necessity to the contrary shall be shown to the 
public printer ; a standard binding in cotton or 
linen cloth of the first grade shall replace sheep, 
with lettering or embossing in gold leaf of the 
best quality, ‘‘ Dutch metal” or other cheap imi- 
tation being specifically excluded, and a standard 
series of distinctive colors shall be provided 
which shall not be changed. 

The standard colors shall be, for Senate doc- 
uments, dark brown; Senate reports, light 
brown; House documents, dark drab; House re- 
ports, light drab. For department and other 
documents: State, scarlet; Treasury, dark blue; 
War, black; Navy, dark green; Justice, dark 
brown; Post-office, brown; Interior, maroon; 
Agricultural, light brown ; Labor, Smithsonian, 
etc., not connected with one of the executive 
departments, in such other color as the office 
and the Public Printer may agree upon, 

Of all documents not bearing a Congressional 
number, but printed for the use of Congress, 
the usual number shall be 1100 copies, and in 
addition 500 copies shall be furnished to the 
Superintendent of Documents for designated de- 
positories, and 15 copies for the Senate library, 
15 for the House library, and 52 for the Con- 
gressional Library —including two copies for 
its own use and 50 for foreign exchanges. 

On the backs or sides shall be the simplest 
possible lettering — at the top of back indicating 
the subject matter of the volume ; in the middle 
indicating the year, number in the series and 
special number of the volume; at the bottom 
the department or office of issue. In the case 
of the Congressional numbered series, the 
lettering at top shall be House document, etc., 
in the middle, the number or numbers of the 
documents contained, and name or abbreviation 
of any document including one-third or more 
of the volume; at the bottom the number of 
the issuing Congress. When there is no docu- 
ment making one-third the volume, the word 
miscellaneous shall be placed on the middle of 
the backing. Single documents containing 250 
pages or more shall be separately bound. 
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Senate documents and House documents shall 
be numbered consecutively through a Congress 
in the manner now followed with bills, resolu- 
tions and reports. The word *‘ volume” shall 
be used in preference to “‘ part,” ‘‘ appendix,” 
or ‘‘ supplement,” to describe a separate book, 
and the word ‘‘series” or “set” in preference 
to the word ‘‘volume” to describe a collection 
of books. 

Title-pages shall be furnished by the author 
or compilers, not by the Public Printer. 

The special edition of the President’s message 
with annual reports, known as ‘‘ Message and 
documents,” shall not be issued, and the Abridg- 
ment shall not be dated 1894-5, but shall bear 
the one date of the fiscal year. 

The color, lettering, etc., of the binding, and 
the phraseology, typography, etc., of the title- 
page, of every public document shall be the 
same on and in all copies of such documents, 
and there shall be but one edition of any public 
document, except reprints, and in the case of a 
reprint the fact that it is a reprint and the date 
of such reprint shall be stated on the title-page. 
But members of Congress or heads of depart- 
ments shall not be precluded from having copies 
specially bound for their use. Separate publi- 
cations may be made of complete papers, which 
are parts of actual reports, but varying editions 
shall have amended title-pages and shal! be held 
to make a new book. 


In explanation of the proposed bill, Mr. 
Crandall has prepared a valuable memorandum 
on ‘‘ The public and the public documents” 
which is now in press, discussing the matter from 
the bibliographical, mechanical, economical, 
and educational points of view. He emphasizes 
the importance of this matter to the libraries, 
and states specifically that unless he has the 
countenance and support of the library interests 
he shall not attempt to proceed in the matter. 

Mr. Crandall is convinced that the numerous 
and erratic complications and inconsistencies, 
‘‘simply a muddle, are unnecessary and cura- 
ble,” and he finds the remedy inthe simple clue: 
‘* Take the annual reports out of the Congres- 
sional reserve.” 

He emphasizes the following desiderata : 

‘*y, That the library shall be supplied from 
the earliest edition of every document that can 
be made available for that purpose. 

**2. That every document in its bound form 
shall appear under only one title, in one bind- 
ing, one color, and one size. 

“*3,. That for improvement of appearance and 
of durability, and to save half the cost of produc- 
tion, the reserve volumes of the public docu- 
ments should be bound incloth instead of sheep- 
skin. 

**4. That in securing these necessary results 
existing arrangements and methods should be 
disturbed as little as possible.” 

A numerical plan is perfectly adapted, he 
points out, to ‘‘ handling Congressional reports 
and documents proper, but when applied to 
ethnology, astronomy, ... Indians, census,” 


| etc., ete., produces ‘‘a species of wooden uni- 
| formity among discordant subjects, which to the 
| eye and mind of the librarian is the most horri- 
| ble jumbling together of contradictions and 
| impossibilities.” 

The ‘* usual number,” now 1682, includes 600 
| as “ up number,” which goto the Capitol for the 
| immediate use of Congress, and 1082 as reserve. 
The reserve was formerly printed at the same 
time as the ‘‘up number,” and then stored in 
sheets to be bound in sheepskin at convenience, 
with the frequent result that signatures would 
be missing and that the book could not be bound 
until they were reprinted. Enough money is 
said to have been wasted in printing missing 
Signatures to pay for a new building for the 
printing office. More recently the *‘up num 
ber”’ has been printed first, and the reserve was 
made a separate and later printing. The new 
bill (Jan. 12, 1895) provides that the usual num- 
ber must all be printed at one time, and that in 
binding it preference shall be given tothe copies 
intended for libraries. This has not produced 
the desired result, The reserve copies are all 
bound in sheepskin ‘‘ for the famous Congres- 
sional set, of which so many unpleasant and so 
few p'easant things are said.” ‘The sheep bind- 
ings alone cost more than paper, printing, and 
cloth binding together, ‘‘and librarians are al- 
most unanimous in preferring a really good cloth 
binding.” 

A reserve number is needed for the Congres- 
sional documents proper, because their number, 
size, and classification cannot be known until! 
the session has closed, but the reserve system 
should not be made to include, as it does, ‘‘a 
large number of the most important volumes 
published by the government,” which have been 
written and printed before Congress meets, 
‘and should not be delayed for months or 
years.” Asan example of this delay, ‘tof 186 
volumes issued by the 53d Congress, 143 were 
made up of reportsand serial publications which 
might have reached the people through the li- 
braries from one to three years earlier than they 
can possibly do as reserve sheep-bound vol- 
umes.” There were also over 20 reports not 
large enough to make volumes jumbled in vol- 
umes of Congressional documents proper. ‘The 
number above stated does not include 31 vol- 
umes of reports proper, the total reserve for that 
Congress including 217 volumes, two-thirds of 
which should have been kept out of the reserve. 

Mr. Crandall’s plan is to supply the deposi- 
tory libraries with the first editions of these 
works ‘‘instead of creating for their injury a 
worse edition,” for which they must wait years. 
Besides the saving of time, the saving of labor 
and expense on the more than 10,000 volumes 
furnished the depository libraries yearly will be 
very large. 

Though 20 volumes of the 11th census have 
appeared in cloth, only 10 have appeared in 
sheep-bound reserve, from which only the de- 
pository libraries are supplied. The report of 
the Controller of the Currency for 1892, a 
document of the 52d Congress, was not sent to 
the depository libraries until February, 18 6. 
“It is a highly exceptional thing to receive a 
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reserve volume less than one year old; this is 
not the fault of the printing office, but of the 
system.” Some of the reserve work is, in fact, 
never done, and the public records are left in- 
complete. To pull the forms of a complete 
record off the press and store the plates for re- 
printing and to bind in different styles of bind- 
ing are both wasteful; and by the reserve 
system more is paid for poor result than it 
would cost to produce good results. 

Mr. Crandall points out that the belief that 
the Government Printing Office is extraordi- 
narily dilatory in printing and binding govern- 
ment documents is not true, and the office is not 
now nearly so far in arrears with the reserve 
number as formerly. 

‘* A public document three years old is worth 
preserving as a record, as the works of Jose- 
phus and Ben Franklin are, but if received when 
first printed it would also have a present up-to- 
date interest of just the kind that every present 
up-to-date librarian likes to get into his or her 
library.” Under a better system it would be 
cared for, not perfunctorily and with a sense of 
duty, but with the live interest that a live li- 
brarian would feel. 

Another harm of the system !s the waste by 
duplication, ‘‘ The sheep-bound set does not 
satisfy any progressive library; it must have the 
Smithsonian and like reports, the census vol- 
umes, etc., in the cloth sets, which admit of 
proper library classification, and the costly 
sheep editions thus become surplusage.” If 
the original cloth editions were supplied to li- 
braries in the beginning all this wasteful and 
vexatious duplication would disappear. 

** Next to getting the books while still of the 
present age, the librarian is interested in get- 
ting them in intelligible form.” He may now 
get the same documents labelled ‘* Message 
and documents,” ‘‘House executive docu- 
ments,” *‘ Report of the secretary of the in- 
terior,” and ‘* U. S. geological survey,” and he 
may have a complete series of certain bureau 
publications, but in varying combinations of 
these four editions, bound in leather and three 
different colors of cloth with different lettering 
—‘‘a very tatterdemalion among library col- 
ections.” The object in binding and lettering 
Ibooks is in great part to give them an identity 
exclusively their own. The proposed bill pro- 
vides that there shall be but ‘‘ one name for one 
book,” and that the names, binding, and letter- 
ing shall be continuously uniform. 

Important as is outward uniformity, even 
more so is uniformity in title-pages. The com- 
mon and mst reprehensible practice of publish- 
ing the same document with several different 
title-pages destroys the identity of the book for 
cataloging. ‘‘ Private publishing houses find 
no need for disguising their books under multi- 
form title-pages and covers.” 

The set of 12 or 15 cloth-bound volumes 
yearly, called “ Message and documents,” is 
useless as a record, since it does not contain the 
financial reports, most important of all, and du- 
plicates other publications confusingly: ‘‘ thus 
to increase the confusion which maxes the public 
documents a bewilderment to the average citi- 


zen is an abomination.” This ‘‘offence to 
libraries” it is proposed to abolish. 

The single reform of binding reserve copies in 
cloth instead of sheep would make an estimated 
saving of nearly $100,000 a year — giving alsoa 
good thing at less cest than a poor one. 

Mr. Crandall, in conclusion, reiterates his be- 
lief that this is largely a librarians’ question. 
“*It is to librarians the country must look for 
the preservation of public documents in which 
the official history of the country is preserved. 
The number of private collectors who systemati- 
cally preserve the whole body of public docu- 
ments I assume to be exceedingly small.” Under 
these circumstances librarians have a right to 
ask that the complicated and almost incom- 
prehensible plan or tangle of several plans 
should be simplified in order to lighten their 
labors and to make possible satisfactory results. 
Librarians should, therefore, join in urging Con- 
gress to make possible the task which the public 
libraries have undertaken of preserving the na- 
tion’s documentary records and making them 
useful to the people of our own day and of the 
future, 


The subject has already come before the 
present Congress in H. Kes, 22, offered by Mr. 
Russell, of Connecticut, December 12, 1895, for 
which was substituted H. Res. 126, offered by 
Mr. Perkins from the Committee on Printing, 
February 24, 1896, with House Report no. 496 
on ‘‘a uniform system of numbering public 
documents.” The substitute bill is largely the 
result of a hearing given by the committee to 
Dr. J. G. Ames, of the document room of the 
Interior Department, and it provides a schedule 
for classifying the documents of the several 
departments; making titles plain, uniform, and 
permanent; providing for their binding in half 
morocco of distinctive colors, to be determined 
by the Joint Committee on Printing; giving the 
Senate and House documents a consecutive 
number through an entire Congress, like the 
reports; and providing that Senate and House 
reports shall be paged consecutively at the top 
of the page, with the pagination of the specific 
report at the bottom of the page. The report 
accompanying this bill is a good statement of 
the case, doubtless based upon Dr. Ames’s own 
experience. The bill proposed by Mr. Crandall, 
however, is the more comprehensive of the two 
and includes many of the admirable features of 
which Dr. Ames has been for years the persist- 
ent champion. It seems probable that before 
the matter is acted upon by the House the two 
measures will be merged in a comprehensive 
bill as above outlined. 


Atthe San Francisco conference of the A. L.A. 
(1891), a special report on public documents was 
adopted by the association, which is here re- 
printed for purposes of easy reference and com- 
parison. It will be noted that many of the desid- 
erata here set forth have been accomplished by 
the passage of the bill of January, 1895, and by 
the organization of Mr. Crandall’s office, and it 
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is fairly matter of question whether Mr. Cran- 
dall’s proposal to leave the annual reports, etc., 


out of a series altogether is not preferable tothe | 


plan suggested by the committee, especially in 
view of the easy classification of government 
documents which his plan would promote, 


REPORT ON PUBLIC DOCUMENTS, A, L. A., ISQ1. 


Your special committee on government pub- 
lications submit that a satisfactory system of 


Census volumes, Copyright lists, and other is- 
sues of universal interest, and such other issues 
as may be of special local interest should be 
sent promptly to public depositories of the sec- 
ond class, which should include such other 
libraries as can make good use of such docu- 
ments — such libraries to be registered on appli- 
cation of the librarian or proper officer, stating 


| the locality and character of the library, its 
| present or prospective shelf-10om, its facilities 


government issues should embrace the tollowing | 
| be endoised by the proper Senator or Represen- 


conditions: 


Public documents should be printed on dura- | 


ble paper, in permanent standard size, except 
where there is specific reason for variation, and 
in sufficient minimum number, under general 
provision of law, to supply the Executive and 
Congressional libraries, each Senator and Rep- 
resentative, each issuing department, bureau, or 
committee, with the necessary copies for record 
and office use, each public depository, and a 
moderate surplus for general use or public sale. 

Additional copies to be printed only from de- 
partment appropriations or by specific legisla- 
tive provision. Public documents should not 
be understood to include office blanks, confiden- 


tial instructions, or other routine papers not of | 


public concern, 

Each document, in addition to separate pub- 
lications, should have its proper place in one 
series, and the binding up of one document in 
several shapes or series should as far as possible 
be avoided. Except where numerical or chrono- 
logical arrangement is desirable, as in the case 
of bills and journals, the classification and bind- 
ings should be such that the issues of the same 
department or bureau should be together, and 
cognate subjects should be bound in the same 
or in adjacent volumes. Each volume in a 
series should have lettering showing its individ- 
ual character. 

These conditions might best be met by substi- 
tuting for the present Senate and House execu- 
tive and miscellaneous series one comprehensive 
series to be known as United States general or 
miscellaneous documents, to embrace depart- 
ment reports and all other documents not prop- 
erly belonging in the several series specifically 
connected with the two Houses of Congress or 
not special sets of publications. 

Each volume or set should have at its end an 
index to that volume or set only; there should be 
a separate annual index to all government pub- 
lications of the year, whether by government 
subscription to individual enterprises or by pub- 
lic provision; and there should be ultimately a 
systematic and comprehensive subject-index to 
all governmental publications, but not until a 
plan has been matured after full consultation 
with the best bibliographical authorities inside 
and outside the government service. 

Every government publication should be sent 
as soon as issued or bound to public depositories 
of the first class, which should include every 
State library and the leading library for public 
use in great centres of population, A select list 
to embrace the Statutes, President's Message, 


for reference use, the character and distribution 
of its readers, and the lines of documents ser- 
viceable to its constituency, such application to 


tative. All documents deposited to be subject 
to transfer or recall in case the library becomes 
dead or fails to provide adequate accommoda- 
tion and facilities for their use. 

The distribution should be through a central 
mailing office and bureau of distribution, except 
where, as in the case of serial issues which 
should be sent in first mail, time can be saved 
by mailing direct from the office of publication, 
such bureau to be a division of the Government 
Printing Office, or Library of Congress, or De- 
partment of the Interior. This bureau should 
receive all orders from Congressmen, the de- 
partments, etc., and should keep check-lists to 
prevent unintended duplication. This bureau 
should also be the general depository of al] un- 
issued documents. 


PULPIT VS. LIBRARY AGAIN, 


On Sunday, November 17, the Rev. J. A. 
Milburn, pastor of one of the Presbyterian 
churches of Indianapolis, preached a vigorous 
sermon, in which he denounced the city library 
as a purveyor of meretricious literature, ap- 
parently basing his remarks on an address de- 
livered some time previously before the In- 
dianapolis Century Club by Mr. John Cleland. 
Mr. Cleland’s paper dealt with ‘* The ideal li- 
brary,”’ and was primarily intended to help the 
people in small towns in starting their libraries. 
He spoke especially of the danger a library ran 
in selecting too light fiction, and criticised the 
usual high percentage of fiction issued by public 
libraries. The particular statements on which 
Mr. Milburn’s sermon was based were as fol- 
lows: 

“Into the free circulating library are apt to be 
dumped all manner of fish, flesh, fowl, and 
creeping things in the sacred name of literature. 
I do not mean that much that is positively 
vicious passes the censors, but much that is 
negative, trifling, transient, unnatural, weak, 
and weakening goes on the shelf and into our 
homes. The free library has come to be 
largely a supplement tothe theatre, the circus, 
and the variety show. Perhaps 80 per cent. 
of the books taken from the library may be 
classed as fiction. Probably as large a per cent. 
of the borrowers never take anything else. 
Many will not read an old novel, however goodr 
so long as they can obtain a new one, howeve, 
bad or untried. Some read only to kill time, 
forgetting that killing time may be crippling 
eternity.” 
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In his sermon Mr. Milburn attacked the city 
library as a distributer of ‘‘ debasing, mere- 
tricious, immoral, pernicious, and destructive 
fiction.” 

The matter was promptly taken up by Miss 
Browning, the librarian, who at once despatched 
a letter to Mr. Milburn, asking for a list of the 
books he considered pernicious and requesting 
the source of his information. The local press 
also came at once to the rescue, and with edi- 
torial unanimity condemned the sermon and 
praised the library. The final result was that 
the clergyman withdrew his charges, explaining 
that he had not meant all he had said. Among 
the editorial utterances evoked, those of Mr. J. 
P. Dunn in the Indianapolis Sentine/ were es- 
pecially emphatic. 

**As a matter of fact,” he said, ‘‘ the Indian- 
apolis Library is one of the best selected libra- 
ries in the country, and one of the most carefully 
guarded. There are a few books in it that 
might be considered ‘ pernicious’ to the young, 
but they are all specially listed and are not per- 
mitted to go out except on special permission. 
No one, who has not watched it from its little 
Start, can appreciate its benefits to this commu- 
nity. ... Itiscontinually elevating the taste 
of the people, even in the line of pushing them 
on from ‘fiction’ to purer literature. In 1882 
the percentage of fiction to total circulation was 
59.4 per cent.; in 1883 it was 58.6; in 1886 it 
was 55.2; and last year, as we have seen, it had 
fallen to 51.8.” 


AN INTERNATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPH- 
ICAL BUREAU. 


eIN Science-Gossip (London) of Dec., 1895, is 
given an account of the establishment of an In- 
ternational Bibliographical Bureau. This was 
brought about by the unanimous vote of the 
third International Congress of Zodlogy, held 
at Leyden. The bureau is under the control of 
an international commission nominated by the 
congress. Prof. W. B. Scott is the commissioner 
from the United States. Dr. Herbett Haviland 
Field has the immediate direction of the bureau, 
and his address is Universitits-str. 8, Zurich- 
Oberstrass, Switzerland. 

The publication of the bureau will consist of 
an index and prompt card catalog, on L. B. 
standard size cards, of all zodlogical literature, 
whether inthe form of books, serials, or scattered 
papers. The index isto be broken intosections, 
which are to be sold at smaller prices, with a 
reduction to annual subscribers. The book 
edition may be ordered through a bookseller of 
the publisher, Wilh. Englemann, Leipzig, but 
the card catalog can be obtained only from the 
bureau. In regard to the card catalog, the 
bureau offers to search through the thousand or 
more journals containing zodlogical notes, to 
pick out such articles as relate to a particular 
group or question, and to inform its subscribers 
at once whenever any new observation appears. 
The bureau desires authors, publishing bodies, 
and societies to send their work to Dr. Field, so 
that it may be brought promptly to the knowl- 
edge of those interested. 


THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


Gen. Tuomas L. Casey, in charge of the con- 
struction of the new library of Congress, has sub- 
mitted to the Senate his report of the work ac- 
complished during 1895. Within the year the 
details of finishing work have had special atten- 
tion, and are well on toward completion. The 
floors of three book-stacks have been completed, 
and more than half of the 60,000 shelves required 
for them are now in place, whi'e the special 
fixed iron shelving required for the two-storied 
study alcoves surrounding the public reading- 
room is being installed. Inthe spring of 1895 
the general coloring and decoration of the build- 
ing was begun. It is now well advanced, the 
main rotunda being practically finished, save 
for the alcoves and mural paintings in the crowns 
of the dome and lantern. In August and Sep- 
tember, 1895, the tunnel, authorized in the ap- 
propriation act of March 2, 1895, was constructed 
between the library building and the Capitol and 
the necessary arrangements made in the room 
assigned for itin the Capitol. This tunnel is six 
feet in beight by four feet wide, and is ready to 
receive the book-carrying apparatus, pneumatic 
messenger tube, and telephone wires for com- 
munication between the library and the cloak- 
rooms of the Senate and House and the tunnel- 
terminal room in the Capitol. 

During the present year, the operations ‘‘ will 
be those of completion, in the nature of interior 
finish and apparatus, those of construction being 
already essentially ended. By the close of the 
year the building will probably be quite com- 
pleted, so that it may be turned over for occupa- 
tion within the time estimated for its construc- 
tion.” Gen. Casey includes a financial statement 
of funds, showing that there has already been 
appropriated for the erection of the building the 
sum of $5,695,567.94, of which $5,197,521.27 
has been expended, $860,082.93 being the ex- 
penditures of 1895. This leaves a balance of 
$498,046.67 as yet unexpended. An additional 
sum of $500,000 will, it is estimated, be needed 
to complete the building. 


Librarp Schools and Craining Classes. 


AMHERST SUMMER SCHOOL. 


THE season of 1896 of the Department of Li- 
brary Economy of Amherst Summer School, 
conducted by W: I. Fletcher, librarian of Am- 
herst College Library, will open July 6, 1896, 
for the usual session of five weeks. There are 
no special requirements for admission to this 
course, but applicants will be expected to have 
had a reasonably thorough education, and to 
show some special aptitude for work among 
books. The course is especially adapted to 
provide personsalready engaged in library work, 
but who have had no special training, with the 
means of improving their work and bringing 
it into accord with the well-recognized stand- 
ards, qualifying them at the same time for pro- 
motion to better positions, 

Instruction will be given daily (except Satur- 
day) from ro to 12 a.m., in the form of practical 
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lectures by Mr. Fletcher, in which the whole 
field of library work will be gone over. The 
class will be furnished with necessary blanks 
etc., and required to go through with each proc- 
ess as it is described. The class will be con- 
ducted as one of beg'nners, no previous knowl- 
edge of library work being expected. At the 
same time care will be taken to make the work 
at each stage so thorough as to be of use to 
those who are already possessed of the mere 
rudiments. Cutter’s ‘‘ Rules for cataloguing” 
is used as a text-book, and intending members 
of the class will be supplied with copies in ad 
vance on application to Mr. Fletcher. The 
class will also meet afternoons from two to four 
o'clock, for practice in various forms of library 
work, according to the needs of the different 
pupils. 

The fee for this course is placed at $12. 
Special arrangements will be made to accommo- 
date any pupils who may wish to do more or 
other work than that of the regular class, and 
additional tuition will be given at moderate 
rates. Further information may be obtained by 
addressing Wm. I. Fletcher, Amherst, Mass. 


State Library Associations. 


CONNECTICUT LIBRARY A ClA TION 
THE fifth annual meeting of the Connecticut 


Library Association was held or Feb. 22 in | 


Waterbury, where it was welcomed to the new 
Silas Bronson Library by Mr, O'Neill, president 


of the board of agents. Mr. W. K. Stetson, of | 
New Haven, president of the association, re- | 


plied. 

After the business of the meeting was over, 
Miss Cornelia W. Chapell, of New London 
read a report of a meeting of the library asso- 
ciations of the New England states in Boston 
on New Year's Day. Miss Mary A. Richard- 
son repeated by request a paper written for that 
meeting, reviewing the five years’ work of the 
association since it was founded in New Haven 
in February, 1891. Its 16 meetings have bee: 
held in New Haven, Hartford, Bridgeport, 
Waterbury, Norwich. Winsted, New London 
Norfolk, Saybrook, New Britain, Groton, and 
Falls Village, and it has discussed a wide range 
of subjects, from cleaning shelves to genealog- 
ical collections, and listened to addresses from 
speakers of more than local fame on subjects 
less purely technical. It has always taken dee; 
interest in the connection of public libraries and 
public schools, and its first president. Mr. Var 
Name, of the library of Yale University, was 
the first to suggest the formation of the Con- 
necticut Public Library committee. Since this 
committee was appointed in 1893, 25 towns 
have voted to maintain free libraries. Miss 
Richardson said: ‘‘ Trustees, librarians, and 
assistants have all taken their part, and in all! 
our meetings discussion has been free All 
have been able to get some new ideas to put in 
practice, when they return to their various 
libraries.” 

A paper on reference lists for small libraries | 


was expected from W. ]. James, of the library of 
Wesleyan University, but he was kept at home 
by serious illness in his family, and Dr. Ander- 
son, of Waterbury, read instead the preface to 
his new history of that city. 

Che subject of reference lists was discussed 
informally and the morning session adjourned 

time for an inspection of the building, where 
ibrarians found much to praise in the wel! 
lighted rooms and ample provision tor the needs 
of classes, students, and history collections. 

After dinner, to which the association was 
invited by the Silas Bronson Library, the 
Ollicers of last year were unanimously re-elected. 

They are: President, Willis K. Stetson, New 
Haven Public Library; Vice-presidents, A. S. 
Beardsley, Plymouth Library, Professor D. N. 
Camp, New Britain, C. Amelia Clark, Acton 
Library, Saybrook, Jennie A. Ford, Dunham 
Library, Willimantic, Jonathan Trumbull, Otis 
Library, Norwich , Secretary, Mary A. Richard- 
son, New London Public Library: Assistant 
secretary, Angeline Scott, South Norwalk Pub- 
lic Library ; Treasurer, Mrs. Frances W. Robin- 
son, Otis Library, Norwich. 

Miss A. C. Twining, of Waterbury, then read 
a paper on the aims and objects of that library, 
referring to its purchases of books for skilled 
mechanics, its connection with the public schools 
and provision for the needs of clubs, students 
of genealogy, and the foreign population of 
the city. 

Every member of the association was re- 
quested to answer at roll-call with an account 
of some library experience or useful device. 
Bristol reported a delivery station at Forest- 
ville, Watertown a remarkably good reference 
library and an improved method of keeping 
labels on the backs of books, New Britain an 
index to periodicals kept up to date, New Lon- 
don the circulation of studies from the Art Jnter- 

lange and Art Amateur, Winsted free access to 
shelves, Naugatuck close connection between 

ibrary and schools, Bridgeport the publication 
of book-lists in all the local papers, Waterbury 
a list of historical fiction in preparation, Plym- 
outh as little machinery as possible, and New 
Haven access to shelves and boxes to keep large 
books from falling over. 

Mrs. Frances W. Robinson, of the Otis Li- 
brary, Norwich, read an account of the transi 
tion of that library from a subscription toa free 
one, and ended with a few requests for books 
received there, such as ‘“‘something sad and 
hero-like” or ‘‘a book with just 202 pages.” 

A committee was appointed to draw up reso- 
lutions on reprinting the A. L. A. Catalog, con- 
sisting of Mr. H. F. Bassett, Mrs. Agnes Hills, 
and Miss Anna J. Rockwell. The following 
resolution reported by them was unanimously 
a lopted by the association: 

“ Reso That the Connecticut Library Association 
respectfully petition the Congress of the United States 
to enact legisiation to provide for the reprinting of the 
A. A. Catalog 

After a vote of thanks to H. F. Bassett, the 
librarian of the Silas Bronson Library, his 
assistants and the board of agents, the meeting 
adjourned. There were about 40 persons present. 
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MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB. 


THe Massachusetts Library Club has issued a 
useful and attractive ‘‘ Handbook” for 1896, in 
which are set forth the essential facts of the 
club’s history. It includes lists of the officers 
for 1895 —96; the officers since the foundation of 
the club in 1890; the constitution; a record of 
meetings, discussions, and addresses, with refer- 
ence to the LIBRARY JOURNAL reports; a list of 
members; and a list of the libraries represented 
in the club, arranged by towns. The summary 
of membership shows that the club now num- 
bers 302 members, of whom 125 are librarians 
and 105 assistants; of the total 272 are from 
Massachusetts and 22 from Rhode Island; 123 
libraries and 102 towns are represented in the 
membership. The ‘‘ Handbook” is a 32-page 
pamphlet, printed on heavy rough-edged paper, 
with wide margined pages. 


PENNSYLVANIA LIBRARY CLUB, 


THE 17th regular meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Library Club was held at the Drexel Institute, 
Monday evening, January 13, 1896, at 8.15 
o'clock, President John Thomson in the chair. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and approved, and the president announced 
that arrangements were being made by the ex- 
ecutive committee to settle the date of the May 
meeting, due announcement of which would 
be made. 

The exhibition was devoted to ‘' Fac- 
similes of renowned books.” President Thomson 
fittingly introduced the subject by calling at- 
tention to the use of fine and accurate fac-similes. 
By the use of these the student and scholar was 
able to obtain as good results in research in his 
native city as he would by travelling from place 
to place where the originals were preserved, 
mentioning as a case in point the splendid 
Variorum Shakespeare edited and published in 
Philadelphia by Dr. Furness from fac-similes of 
the original quartos and folios. In addition to 
these advantages may be added the saving of 
wear and tear on the originals. Mr. Thomson 
then exhibited the more interesting of the 
volumes, making a running comment on each. 

The exhibition included nearly 100 fac-similes, 
among the most important the Codex Alex- 
andrinus, of which two or three copies are 
owned in Philadelphia. The copy loaned by 
Clarence H. Clark to this exhibition is beauti- 
fully bound, and special interest inthe work lies 
in the remarkable Arabic notes made by some 
early owner, supposed to have been a Melchite 
patriarch, in 1308, of which a Latin translation 
has been added by Dr. Richard Bentley. It is 
to the effect that some persons record the book 
to have been written by the hand of the martyr 
Theckla. This is an impossible story, but came 
from a tradition prevalent in the Church of 
Alexandria. The real Theckla was probably an 
Egyptian woman who lived shortly after the 
Council of Nice. The book has been paged by 
Patrick Young, librarian to Charles 1. It is 
written in double columns throughout, the other 
two codices knownas the Vatican and Sinaiticus, 
also shown, being in three and four columns 
respectively. 


The fac-simile of the Vienna Genesis was of 
special interest, the original being the oldest 
consecutively illustrated Bible in the world. It 
has just been given tothe public by the Imperial 
Library of Austria, to which the manuscript be- 
longs. Other treasures among the fac-similes 
were the prayer-books of Queen Anne of Brit- 
tany and Maximilian 1.; Caxton’s “ Game and 
playe of the chesse,”’ and his ‘‘ Dictes and say- 
ings of philosophers,” and a large volume of the 
national manuscript of Ireland published to illus- 
trate the changes in language and writing from 
the time of the Conquest. The curious Mexican 
ceremonies of marriage are illustrated in Lord 
Kingsborough's celebrated Antiquities, of which 
a splendid colored copy was in the exhibition. 

Among the fac-similes of famous first editions 
in the exhibition were the first quarto of Hamlet, 
the first folio of Shakespeare, ‘‘ Paradise lost,” 
“ The pilgrim’s progress from this world to that 
which is to come,” of which only five copies of 
the original edition published in 1678 have sur- 
vived to our day, the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” 
published by Francis Newbery, of Paternoster 
Row, in March, 1766; and ‘ Rasselas,” a fac- 
simile of the 18th edition, published in 1759, of 
which a curious feature is the absence of the 
name of Dr. Johnson from the title-page. 

Izaak Walton had an earlier rival—a woman 
—in Juliana Berners, who wrote ‘‘ A treatyse on 
fysshynge with an angle,” designated the first 
book on fishing printed in England; a fac- 
simile appeared in the exhibition. There were 
also a fac-simile of the ‘‘ Domesday book;” a 
little, flat red-bound book —‘‘Alice’s adventures 
underground,” being a fac-simile of Lewis Car- 
roll's original manuscript book afterwards de- 
veloped into “Alice's adventures in Wonder- 
land”; ‘‘ The history of Goody Two Shoes,” a 
quaint little volume, which it would take a con- 
noisseur to tell fromthe original book commonly 
attributed to Goldsmith; and “ L’imitation de 
Jésus Christ,” a fac-simile of a mediaeval illu- 
minated manuscript. 

The books were lent by Clarence H. Clark, the 
Library Company of Philadelphia, the Drexel 
Institute, John Thomson, and Wiliiam Wilson, 
the exhibition being arranged by Mr. Thomson, 
president of the Library Club, with the assistance 
of the secretary, Clarence S. Kates. The fac- 
similes were placed on public exhibition at the 
Free Library on January 14, and were on view 
two weeks. C.S. KATes, Secretary. 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Illinois State Library Association has 
issued the following circular, setting forth the 
objects of the State Bureau of [library] Infor- 
mation, which has been established as part of 
the association, in accordance with the resolu- 
tions passed at the January meeting of the 
association : 

‘* The Illinois State Library Association, or- 
ganized at Springfield, Illinois, on January 23, 
1896, authorized, as one of the means of pro- 
moting library interests throughout the state, the 
creation of a Bureau of Information. 

“This Bureau {is to be conducted under the 
direction of the Armour Institute of Technology, 
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Miss Katharine L. Sharp, director, Chicago, 
Ill, the object being to furnisha medium through 
which all who are interested in the details of li- 
brary organization and administration, and who 
desire information upon the best methods in 
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| ensuing year: President, J. W. Rich, librarian 


library economy and management, may direct | 


their inquiries with full confidence that they will 
receive the results of experience based upon the 
most modern library methods. 

‘* Librarians, members of library boards, or 
other persons in any city, town, village, or com- 
munity who may desire to create or develop 
greater library interest in any portion of the 
state, are urged to make free and frequent use 
of this Bureau of Information. 

**Answers to inquiries will be in line with 
modern library progress, and in accordance with 
the suggestions and recommendations of the 
American Library Association so far as these 
have been published. In other cases, the ex- 
perience of members of this association will be 
called for, particularly those well qualified to 


advise in lines to which they may have given | 


special attention. Where differences of opinion 
appear, as to the value of details or methods 
under inquiry, the endeavor will be to reach a 
consensus of opinion, and thus secure the prac- 
tical experience of many. 


of the State University Library; vice-president, 
W.H. Johnston, of Fort Dodge; secretary, Miss 
Ella W. MeLoney, of the Des Moines Library.— 
fowa Library column, in Fort Dodge Captiol. 


NEBRASKA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

Tue second annual meeting of the Nebraska 
Library Association was held in the Lincoln 
(Neb.) Public Library Building on Jan, 1, 1896, 
during the session of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation in Lincoln. Miss Mary Jones, of the 
State University, president of the association, 
called the meeting to order and delivered the 
opening address. A paper on ‘' The relation 
of the public library tothe public school” was 
read by Miss Margaret O'Brien, assistant li- 
brarian of the Omaha Public Library, who urged 


| teachers to co-operate with librarians toward the 


formation ofa state library commission for lowa, 


| This was followed by a general discussion on 


‘*It is believed that the formation of this | 


Bureau will provide a practical means for the 
interchange of opinions based upon experience, 
and its benefits are herewith extended to all in 
the state. No one should feel any hesitancy in 
applying for information or seeking to secure 
benefit therefrom. 

KATHARINE L, SuArp, Director. 

**TH, NELSON, President.” 


IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Iowa Library Association met in connec- 
tion with the convention of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association held January 1 and 2, 
1896. There was a smaller attendance than 
usual of librarians from the state outside of Des 
Moines, but the interest was sustained through- 
out the meeting and good work was done in the 
interest of libraries throughout the state. 

Owing to the absence of those who had been 
expected to conduct that part of the program, 
the review of the course of study prepared by 
Miss Esther Crawford, of the Albany library 
school, was not as successful as had been hoped. 
Mrs. Bertha Ridgeway, of the Iowa State Uni- 
versity Library, gave an interesting talk on ‘‘Ac- 
cession and acquisition.” Miss Abbie R. Knapp 
spoke of the intricacies of classification. The 
president in his opening address outlined the 
importance of the work of the society, and 
papers on varied phases of the work were read 
by President Seerly, of the Iowa State Normal 


library topics, and especially on the best means 
of guiding pupils’ reading. 

In the business meeting at the close of the 
session the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, D. A. Campbell, librarian Nebraska State 
Library, Lincoln; rst vice-president, Miss Marga- 
ret O'Brien, assistant librarian Omaha Public 
Library; 2d vice-president, Prof. William Jillson, 
Doane College, Crete; Secretary, Miss Mary 
Jones, State University, Lincoln; Treasurer, 
Miss Carrie C, Dennis, librarian Lincoln Public 


| Library. 


COLORADO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

A REGULARLY notified meeting of the Coloe 
rado Library Association was held in the di- 
rectors’ room of the Chamber of Commerce at 
8 p.m., Jan. 29, 1896. After the reading and 
approval of the minutes of the previous meetings 
a report was submitted by J]. Warner Mills in 
behalf of a committee appointed at the annual 
meeting to consider the matter of the establish- 
meat in Colorado of a library commission on 
lines similarto those of Massachusetts and other 
states. The committee was continued with in- 
structions to report more fully at some subse- 
quent meeting. 

Mr. W. H. Smiley, principal of the High 
Schoo! District No. 1, Denver, then read a paper 
on the question: ‘* How far is it desirable to en- 
courage outside reading by high schools during 
their course of study?” In the course of his 
remarks Mr. Smiley read quite a number of lists 
of books which had lately been read by mem- 
bers of the high school. The discussion of the 
subject was participated in by several teaches 


| of different schools in the city. 


School, A. W. Rich, of the Iowa State Normal | 


School, Mary O. Buchanan, of the Fort Dodge | 


High School, Miss Whitcomb, of the State Li- 
brary, and J. M. Brainard, of Boone. 
Resolutions were passed favoring the erection 
of a memorial historical building at Des 
Moines and the creation of a state library com- 
mission. 
The following officers were elected for the 


| 


JouN Parsons, Secretary. 


Ar the annual meeting of the association, 
held Dec. 27, 1895, the following officers were 
elected for 1896: President, C:R. Dudley, Den- 
ver City Library; Vice-presidents, J. W. Chap- 
man, Pueblo; Mr. Warner, of the Y. M. C. A. 
Library, Denver; T. F. Woodworth, Trimidada; 
Treasurer, A. E. Whitaker, State University Li- 
brary, Boulder; Secretary, John Parsons, Den- 
ver Public Library; Executive committee, offi- 
cers residing in Denver, 
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LIBRARY ASSOCIA TION OF CENTRAL CALI- 
FORNIA. 

A REGULAR meeting of the Library Associa- 
tion of Central California was held February 14, 
1896, at the Mercantile Library, President 
Rowell in the chair. 

The president read a paper on “‘ Standards of 
success,” in which he described the ideal li- 
brarian as follows: 

‘“*He is a person of stern integrity, whose 
word is equal to another man’s bond. He has 
high impulse, energy, earnestness, and a confi- 
dence in himself based on training and on the 
experience of others. He doesn’t dream of his 


Librarn Clubs. 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB. 

THE executive committee of the New York 
Library Club decided to postpone the February 
meeting from the first to the third Thursday in 
the month in order to hold the meeting at the 


| Grolier Club. The committee also planned to 


bank account ; he is unselfishly devoted to his | 
work. While not a genius, his enthusiasm | 


takes the place of great talent. He sometimes 
errs, and feels badly; for with zeal always goes 
a thin skin, but takes comfort from the thought 
that great progress is seldom gained without 
occasional retrogression. 

“Our librarian isa positive, aggressive person, 
Neat, orderly, and punctual, he expects similar 
qualities in his assistants. He heeds petty de- 
tails, but, Wellington-like, is not overmastered 
by them. Of administrative ability, he plans 
improvements in the service, and is always 
‘short on’ red tape. He is loyal to his co- 
workers, alleviates their toils, takes personal 
interest in their welfare, and they in turn are 
loyal to him. 

**Mercantile ability of high order enables 
him to thoroughly know the chief mental needs 
of his clientéle and the cheapest and quickest 
means of catering to such wants. He advertises 
his library and its noteworthy accessions and 
keeps, not himself, but the library constantly in 
public view. To this end he scorns not the use 
of puffs in the newspapers, and when public 
attention is directed to his stock and people 
visit him, they always find what they are ina 
search of, and depart amply informed, and re- 
turn again as often as occasion arises. 

‘* But besides being possessed of all such quali- 
ties as best bestead the shrewd merchant and 
salesman, our ideal librarian, paradoxical as it 
may appear, is a scholar. He does not know 
everything; he isn't a perambulating cyclopz- 
dia; but he has received a broad, thorough edu- 
cation, and has acquired mental power to tackle 
problems from which less bold spirits shrink. 
His learning may not be of the academic vari- 
etv; he may not pursue a specialty to uttermost 
bounds, nor bestride an ardent hobby, but his 
cultivated, sympathetic mind responds to every 
demand. An imprint reads ‘Avigno, 1764'— 
and straightway comes a vision of cowled 
monks, of the quaint medieval costumes of 
southern France, of the warring r4th century 
papacy, and of Petrarch’s Laura buried in the 
church of the Cordeliers. He is a book-lover 
and delights in brilliant proofs, in lustrous, 
wide margins and dainty bindings, though his 
private cupboard contains never a one.” 

The matter of co-operation and specialization 
came up for discussion, but the reports were so 
discouraging that an extension of three months 
was given for perfecting a more definite plan. 

A. M. JELLISON, Secretary. 


| 


have a program which should be in harmony 
with the ewsthet'c surroundings. On reaching 
the charming home of book-lovers, the whole 
club-house was found thrown open for inspec- 
tion, and the attractions of the reading-room, 
taperij, an old Dutch kitchen, and the library 
were so great that it was with difficulty that the 
audience was gathered in the club-room down- 
stairs for the meeting. 

Miss Louise Both-Hendriksen, a member of 
the London Ex-Libris Society, read a paper on 
book-plates, or ex libris, as she preferred to call 
the subject. 

Before the introduction of the printed or en- 
graved plate the mark of ownership was the 
coat of arms of the owner embossed on the 
cover. This super-libris continued in use in 
France and Italy, the home of beautiful bind- 
ings, long after the introduction of the book- 


| plate proper. The earliest ex-libris come from 
| Germany, the oldest one bearing the date 1450; 


but they were not generally adopted for a cen- 
tury, the earliest engraved English plate being 
dated 1574. The custom spread rapidly from 
thattime. At first a!l plates were armorial,the 
earliest bearing no names, as the heraldic device 
was a sufficient clue to ownership. Armorial 
plates may be classified into: 1, early armorial; 
2, Georgian; 3, modern armorial. Early ar- 
morial are subdivided into: 1, Tudoresque; 2, 
Carolian; 3, Restoration. The Georgian are sub- 
divided into: 1, Jacobean; 2, Chippendale or 
Rococo; 3, Festoon. Of modern plates the 
name is legion, armorial, pictorial, allegorical, 
legendary, etc. The earliest American plates 
were made in England, later American designers 
execute them. Paul Revere was an engraver 
and designed many book-plates. 

The next speaker was Mr. Theodore L. De 
Vinne, of the De Vinne Press, who addressed 
the club on the subject of ‘‘ Fine printing.” 
Mr. De Vinne said that formerly fe printing 
meant printing that was difficult, striking, eccen- 
tric, but that happily that idea was now largely 
outgrown, Printing is a secondary art; the 
printer originates nothing, and he should not 
lead, but follow, the object being to explain clear- 
ly the thought of the author. To do that the 
printer should use the best type, the best paper, 
the best ink, but should always remember that 
his work is secondary and should not attempt to 
intrude his own personality. The earliest print- 
ing was the best, but it soon began to decline, as 
printers departed from their own line and began 
to embellish their work with fancy lettering, 
coloring, fine lines, etc. The attempt to make 
lines sharp and clearas incopper-plateengraving 
had a detrimental effect on printing. No one 
did more to degrade printing than Thomas 
Bewick by demonstrating the possibility of 
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making fine lines on wood. Type-founders 
tried to make a sharp air-line intype. Then 
lithography came in and printers tried to imitate 
that. The next step in the decline of printing 
was dry-paper printing—the discovery that 
highly polished or calendered paper, such as 
is necessary for photographic effects, could be 
printed on dry. Notwithstanding that the ef- 
fect was to produce print that was gray and 
fuzzy, printers gave up wetting the paper. 
There has been a steady tendency to make 
printing stray out of its natural channel; print- 
ing has been sacrificed to wood-cuts, the thought 
of the author subordinated to illustration, Print- 
ing is not on the whole so good to-day as 60 
years ago. William Morris was the first to show 
what could be done by reverting toold methods. 
To bring printing to its highest perfection ii 
will be necessary to go for models back to the 
15th century. Among the best printed modern 
books are the Oxford Bibles and prayer-books. 

Mr. J. O. Wright, who is cataloging Mr. 
Robert Hoe’s library, criticised the A. L. A. 
standard book sizes, saying that this departure 
from the old method of determining size by the 
fold would cause bibliographers of the future 
endless trouble. Mr. R. R. Bowker replied 
that the library world felt the need of a notation 
that should indicate the size of the book for 
purposes of shelving. Mr. Baker, of Columbia 
College, said that that reason was a sufficient 
one for adopting a standard rule of size, but 
that the mistake the A. L. A. had made was in 
not wholly discarding the old nomenclature. 

The following persons were elected members 
of the club: Ernst Lemcke, James H. Foote, 
Miss Madeline Nathan and Miss Ellen M. 
O’Meara, of the Aguilar Library; Mrs. J. A. 
Dunham and Miss E. D. Jaques, of the Newark 
Free Library; and Miss Marie F. Wait. 

A vote of thanks to the Grolier Club for its 
hospitality was unanimously passed. 

JosErHINE A. RATHBONE, Secretary. 


Reviews. 


HAssk, Adelaide R. List of publications of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, from 15841 
to June 30, 1895, inclusive. Washington, 
Gov. Printing Office, 1896. 76p. O. 

An excellent example has been set for other 
departments of the Government by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in the present volume, 
which is the work of Miss Adelaide R. Hasse, 


now of the Document office, while assistant li- | 


brarian at the Los Angeles(Cal.) Public Library, 
and is transmitted by Mr. W. P. Cutter, libra- 
rian of the department, to the Secretary. Miss 
Hasse apologizes for omissions and errors — 
which apology will be necessary for years to 
come in every endeavor to deal with government 
publications ; but she has done nevertheless a 
comprehensive and valuable piece of work. The 
arrangement is by bureaus or other divisions, 
under these by series, as annual reports, special 
reports, bulletins, etc., and under these chrono- 
logically inthe case of actual series and alphabet- 
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ically by names of authors or by first word of 
title (even if the title is Proceedings or Report) 
when there is no chronological basis. A care- 
ful note for each division gives a statement of 
the history and scope of the respective bureaus 
ard the name of the chief or reporting officer is 
given, when it can be done, in this note or in the 
specific entry. Miss Hasse has adopted a nota- 
tion somewhat on the lines indicated in the 
recent review of the ‘'Check-list of Public 
Documents.” She uses Ag as the general clas- 
sification symbol of the agricultural department, 
and adopts a partly decimal system for the sever- 
al divisions and the series under the divisions, 
leaving the numbers beyond soo for future ex- 
tension. This is partly but not wholly satis- 
factory ; evidently it will be some time before 
we can have a comprehensive method of nota- 
tion for government documents, desirable as it 
is. Throughout the entries full tithes and pagi- 
nation are given, and where the titles are not 
descriptive or need explanation there are notes. 
The publication has very sensibly been inter- 
leaved, so that the entries may be continued by 
the happy possessor of this list, and in thanking 
Secretary Morton and Librarian Cutter for the 
example their Department has set, we feel justified 
in expressing the desire of all librarians who 
have to deal with public documents that this 
example shall be followed throughout al! depart- 
ments that issue publications, R. R. B. 


Marre, Albert. Manuel pratique du bibliothé- 
caire: Bibliothéques publiques, biblioth¢ques 
universitaires, bibliothéques privées; suivi: 
1°, d'un lexique des termes des livre; 2°, des 
lois, décrets, etc., concernant les bibliothéques 
universitaires, de 1837 41894. Paris, Picard, 
1896. O. 1145091 p. plan, il. tabl. 


In taking up this latest and largest book on 
library economy, with its promising title of 
‘* Practical manual,” one would naturally ex- 
pect to find much new, valuable, and interesting 
matter, as well as the latest and best thought 
and metheds on the various subjects treated in 
its several chapters. But a careful examination 
disappoints such expectation, and leaves the 
feeling that the net gain to the expert librarian 
from its perusal will not be great. The author 
is either ignorant of or else has purposely ig- 
nored the high standards of library work ob- 
taining in the best administered libraries in this 
country. Itis not idle boasting to say that our 
leading university and public libraries, in ex- 
cellence and practical value of work done in 
them, lead the world. Certainly if the volume 
before us shows France at her best, her librari- 
ans are unfamiliar with or have not profited by 
our progress during the last quarter century. 

The only American books referred toare Alli- 
bone, and Flechter’s (sic) ‘* Public libraries in 
America.” No mention is made of any English 
or American rules for cataloging. Cutter’s, the 
A. L. A., and the Columbia College rules are 
as yet undiscovered X rays to M. Maire; and he 
has still to learn of the existence of the Liprary 
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But while the book contains not only no new 
matter, but not even the recent information in the 
matters of library construction, equipment, clas- 
sification, and cataloging, there are many points 
of interest and value to be gained from it. Its his- 
torical introduction, though not so complete as 
the author aimed to make it, is very interesting, 
while the references to sources, given in the 
footnotes, are of great value. An interesting 
chapter on ** Des examens professionnels ” dis- 
misses American libraries summarily as “com- 
prenant beaucoup plus d’ouvrages de vulgari- 
sation et de lecture courante que de collections 
savantes— exception faite pour les bibliothiques 
a’universités et de colleges.” 

The 60 pages ‘‘Des syst¢mes bibliogra- 
phiques” are of value historically, and for the 
variety of schemes of classification given, the 
Decimal being included. The ‘ Lexique des 
termes du livre” has interest and value as such, 
but seems out of place in such a manual. An 
appendix of 150 p. is filled with official docu- 
ments concerning French libraries from 1789 to 
1894, rules regarding the university libraries of 
France, and blank forms, 

The few pages devoted to catalogs of incunab- 
ula are instructive and valuable,and from other 
parts of the chapter ‘‘ Des catalogues” some 
hints may be gained. Asa practical manual for 
advanced work here, its contents are obsolete. 

C:A.N. 
Porrnast, August. Bibliotheca historica medii 
wevi: wegweiser durch die geschichtswerke des 
europiischen mittelalters bis 1500; vollstin- 
diges inhaltsverzeichniss zu ‘‘ Acta Sancto- 
rum,” Boll; Bouquet; Migne; Monum. Germ. 
hist.; Muratori; Rerum Britann. scriptores, 
etc. ; anhang: Quellenkunde fiir die geschichte 
der europiischen staaten wihrend des mittel- 
alters. 2. verb. u. verm.aufl. 1. Bd. Berlin, 

W. Weber, 1896. O. 147+ 800 p. 

The title so fully explains the scope and aim 
of this great work that little needs to be added, 
except to call the attention of librarians to its 
great value as a complete key to the history of 
the Middle Ages. Its first part contains ‘‘ Sam- 
mel- und Miscellanwerke der Geschichtschreiber 
des Mittelalters,” subdivided into A: ‘‘ Samm- 
lungen allgemeiner inhalts fiir Europa"; B: 
Sammlungen fiir einzelne lander und einzelne 
historische perioden"”; C: ‘In alphabetischer 
ordnung mit genauerer titelangabe.” These fur- 
nish the fullest material for ordering or for check- 
ing off what a library may have or need. The 
second part is a complete index by authors and 
titles to all these collections, and does for the 
reader what the first does for the librarian. All 
libraries that make even the smallest pretence 
to having a collection of historical works will 
need this general index to the period it covers. 
A lengthy notice would be required to levy a 
tithe upon its richness. It must suffice to say 
that there are few libraries, used at all by stu- 
dents, where this wark will not be found practi- 
cally useful. The first volume closes with the 
letter M, C: A. N, 


Raines, C. W. A bibliography of Texas: be- 
ing a descriptive list of books, pamphlets, and 
documents relating to Texas in print and 
manuscript since 1536, including a complete 
collation of the laws; with an introductory 
essay on the materials of early Texan history. 
Austin, pub. for the author by the Gammel 
Book Co., 1896. 16 + 268 p. il. Q. pap., $4; 
mor., $5. 


The title-page gives a fair summary of the 
contents of this volume, which is a first at- 
tempt to furnish a clue to the publications re- 
lating to Texas or written by Texans, and which 
covers books, pamphlets, official documents and 
reports existing, so far as known, since 1536, 
the year of the relayion of De Vaca, the first 
Spaniard to penetrate the region that is now 
Texas. In his preliminary ‘‘ Essay,”’ Mr. 
Raines gives a short account of the early Spanish 
expeditions into Texas, and cites the various 
collections in which these records are preserved. 
The bibliography proper covers 226 pages, giv- 
ing about six titles to the page. It is an au- 
thor-list, with full titles, date and place of pub- 
lication, and valuableand interesting descriptive 
notes—the latter being one of the most useful 
features of the work. Paging, size, illustrations, 
maps, etc., are noted, but name of publisher 
and price are omitted — the latter it would prob- 
ably be impossible to give in most cases. 
Naturally Spanish records and redagions furnish 
much of the materia), as do government and 
society reports, surveys, debates, etc., but the 
array of general books — biography, history, 
travel, and fiction —is surprisingly full. The 
abundant annotations are generally descriptive, 
though in some cases a brief criticism of the 
manner or matter of the book isincluded. Au- 
thors’ names are given with varying fulness, 
civil or military titles are generally appended, 
and place of birth and dates of birth and death 
are noted in parentheses when practicable. 
The latter dataare, perhaps, not always infallible, 
as in the case of Horace Greeley, who, we note, 
flourished during the brief period of 1811-12; 
but in the case of many writers it is a most use- 
ful detail. 

There are three appendixes : 1 (p. 227 — 246), 
covering conventions and constitutions relating 
to Texas, with a collation of the laws of the 
republic and state, arranged chronologically, 
and a list of law-books and court reports; 2 
(p. 246-252), manuscripts, maps, and news- 
pipers, a curiously jumbled list, with entries 

éither alphabetic, chronological, or by sub- 
ject; and 3 (p. 253-255), ‘‘ Texas Veterans and 
Daughters of the Republic,” being a short his- 
torical sketch of these two patriotic organiza- 
tions. The index, which concludes the work, is 
of decidedly primitive construction. No page 
references are given, and many of the entries 
simply refer to the name of the subject in some 
of the other divisions of the work. Such entries 
as ‘* Newspapers. (See that title.),” ‘‘ Addenda, 
(See that title, after the Z’s.),”" are remarkable 
instances of how not to index, while three ref- 
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erences to the Alamo—‘ Alamo,” ‘‘ Alamo 
monument,” ‘‘ Alamo siege’’— show a lavishness 
of space and type not at all commensurate with 
theinformation vouchsafed. The form adopted 
in the index — as ‘‘ Anahuac campaign. F. W. 
Johnson, N. D. Labadie’’—involves searching 
through the book for the desired author entry, 
which may be in the main division of the work 
or in one of the appendixes. 
gretted that a compact index, giving full sub- 
ject references, is not a feature of the volume, 
as it is also unfortunate that no complete list of 
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through the five branch libraries, and of the 


It is to be re- | 


the publications of the state is included, either | 


as an appendix orasa part of the main division. 

In spite of the limitations here noted, the work 
is an interesting one, and brings to light a 
mass of useful and little-known material. 
Raines, in his four years’ service as state li- 
brarian, was enabled to gather much information 
as to rare documents and historical manuscripts 
which he now puts at the service of others ; and 


his bibliography is a useful contribution to the | 


literature of his own state and to the general 
materials of American history. H. E. H. 


Library Economy and ffistorn. 


LOCAL, 


Ann Arbor, Mich. Univ. of Michigan L. 
(Rpt. — year ending Oct., ’95.) Added, general 
1. 4987 v., 517 pm., 15% maps; total 79,342 v., 
15,759 pm., 1151 maps. Total recorded use 
138,821. Statistics for the law 1. and medical 1. 
show that additions to the former amounted to 
340, with a total of 11,805 ; accessions to the 
latter were 1041 v., 387 pm., giving a total of 
6815 v., 1482 pm. The dental |. contains 745 v. 

The statistics of use show an increase of 3001 
v., and it is thought that the unrecorded use is 
increasing much more rapidly. Two test records 
of the characters of readers were made, which 
showed that 95.79 % were university students, 
2.27% high-school students, and 1.94 ¢ citizens. 
‘* There is an increased use of the library by 
women. Their attendance has increased in 
three years from 335¢%to 41%. This increase 
has been especially apparent in the evening.” 


Baltimore. Mayor Hooper, in a recent mes- 
sage to the city council, has recommended that 
the Public School Library be abolished and that 
its books be given to the Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary. Theschool library contains about 8000 v. 
Before the mayor called attention to it very 
few people knew that such a library was in 
existence, and fewer still could have found it. 
The library is about a three-minutes walk from 
the Enoch Pratt, and it circulates between 6000 
and 7000 v. a year, 


Baltimore. Enoch Pratt F. L. (toth rpt. — 
year ending Dec. 31, '95.) Added 14,265; 
total 162,754. Issued §87,799 (reference-books 
38,521), of which 75 % were fiction. Books miss- 
ing 163; lost and paid for 63. 
tion 6017 ; no. card-holders 32,654. 
$49,351.60. 

Of the year’s circulation 268,809 v. were issued 


Expenses 


Mr. 


149,038 periodicals used during the year §8§,339 
were read at the branches. During most of the 
year a registration-book was kept for a month 
or two at each branch in turn, but in December 
a modification of the system of numbering made 
it possible to keep a registration-book per- 
manently at each branch, a change that has 
proved quite successful. 

In April was begun the publication of a quar- 
terly bulletin of accessions. 

This report marks the end of the first decade 
of the library's existence. ‘‘ During that time 
we have circulated among the people of the city 
nearly 5,000,000 books, about 75,000 persons 
have become borrowers of books, and we now 
own nearly 175,000 v.” 


Several hundred volumes of bound musical 


| scores have been added to the library and have 


proved very popular. There are also excellent 
collections in the Latin, Greek, German, Swe- 
dish, Dano-Norwegian, French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Italian, and Bohemian languages; a 
number of books for the blind in ‘‘ New York 
point” were added during the year, 


Boston P. L. On Feb, 11 Col. T: W. Higgin- 
son offered to give to the library his collection 
of books relating to the history of women, 
numbering about 1000 v., and known as the 
**Galatea collection.”” The offer was promptly 
accepted, and the books will! be kept together in 
a special alcove in the library where it is thought 
they may prove the nucleus ofa valuable “‘ special 
library” on the subject. The collection has 
been in process of formation by Col. Higginson 


| since 1846, and while containing many books 


written for and about women, it is specially 
strong in the literature relating to woman's 
social status, privileges, and restrictions. In 
his letter offering the collection Col. Higginson 
says: ‘‘ The great changes that have gone on 
within recorded history in the social, industrial, 
and educational position of woman render this 
an important theme for special study, and a 
proper basis for a separate department in every 
large library. It is such a department that I 
desire, with the aid of others, to establish, and 
I am very confident that it will find special 
students to whom it will be of value. I am not 
aware that such a department has before been 
created in any public library, though one or two 
college libraries in our western states have been 
mentioned as beginning on similar collections. 
Several large collections of books written by 
women have been made in Europe. But these 
contained the works of women only — not works 
about women — and the same was the case with 
the remarkable library of woman's writings in 
the Woman's Building at Chicago, most of 
whose contents are still kept together, I believe, 
in that city. None of these, therefore, were 
general collections, like that at which I aim.” 
On Washington's Birthday the library was 


| opened to the public from 2 to 4 p.m., this be- 


New registra- | 


ing the first time in its history on which it was 
not closed ona holiday, On that day an inter- 
esting exhibit of relics relating to Washington 
and the American Revolution was exhibited in 


as 
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the patent-room on the second floor. I¢ was es- 
timated that over 6000 persons visited the li- 
brary during the hours of opening, and so suc- 
cessful was the experiment that it will probably 
result in keeping the library open on all holidays 
except Christmas. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. A Brooklyn Public Library 
Association was formed in February, for the 
purpose of establishing an adequate {ree public 
library in Brooklyn. The association, which 
is incorporated under the presidency of Mrs. 
Charles O. H. Craigie, has held several! ‘‘ parlor 
meetings,” for the discussion of the best means 
of establishing a library, and it is believed that 
by thus agitating the question it will be possible 
to obtain public contributions for the purpose. 
It is intended to extend the advisory board of 
the association to include 50 prominent and 
influential citizens. 

On Feb. 28 Assemblyman E: C. Brennan 
introduced into the legislature a bil! authorizing 
an appropriation of $100,000 “‘ for the founding 
of a free public library in the city of Brooklyn 
when a like sum of money shal! have been sub- 
scribed by citizens or other persons for that 
purpose,” 


Burlington, Vt. Fletcher F. L. (22d rpt. — 
year ending Dec. 3t, 1895.) Added 663 ; total 
23,375. Issued, home use 48,762 (fict. 67 %); 
no record of ref. use. New registration 752. 
Receipts $3726.30; expenses $2166. 42. 

About 600 v. were issued for school use. 


Buffalo(N. Y.) LZ. At theannual meeting of 
the library association, held on Feb. 24, both the 
retiring and incoming presidents in their ad- 
dresses dwelt on the need of a free library in 
Buffalo. They recognized how largely the use- 
fulness of the library was hampered by the re- 
strictions of membership, and advocated some 
means by which it might be opened freely to 
the public. The incoming president, Mr. Guil- 
ford Smith, also especially emphasized the need 
of closer relations with the schools, and sug- 
gested that the Buffalo Library become the de- 
pository of travelling school libraries which 
should be sent from school to school for circula- 
tion among the pupils, 


Cambridce(Mass.) P. L. (Rpt. — yearending 
Nov. 30,95.) Added 4090; total 49,448. Is- 
sued, home use 137,702(fict. 45 #); ref. use 10,033. 
No. card-holders 10,064. 

** With the opening of the present school year 
a pass-book was substituted for the 1o cards 
formerly allowed each teacher in the schools to 
which deliveries are made. The form of the 
pass-book was regarded as an experiment likely 
to suggest further improvements after trial. 
The new method has worked well even under 
the severe test imposed by a large increase in 
the school work.” Duplicates for school use are 
much needed. 

*“ The children’s reading-room is used as much 
as could be desired, and a far larger one would 
often fail to provide sufficient accommodations. 
The establishment of this room has contributed 
greatly to the comfort of the frequenters of the 


main reading-room, as well as to the benefit of 
the children themselves. Many of the children 
are as yet unable to read, and for the amuse- 
ment of such we have provided scrap-books of 
pictures. The plates from some of our worn- 
ovt books are utilized for this purpose. The 
usage which all the books in this room receive 
is of course severe, and some have been stolen. 
But the loss may well be regarded as trifling in 
comparison with the good results which may 
fairly be expected as time goes on, from the 
welcome which the library extends to children.” 


Cincinnati (0.) P. LZ. (Rpt. — year ending 
July 1, '95.) Added 6073; total 211,081. Is- 
sued, home use 318,423 (fict. 79.4 %); lib. use 
225,392; periodicals and newspapers 593,945; to- 
tal use of library 1,137,760. No. card-holders 
23,068. Receipts $68,598.48; expenses $57,- 
077-52. 

The fiction percentage includes fiction in 
French, German, and Spanish, as well as in Eng- 
lish. Mr. Whelpley gives some space to a re- 
view of the character of the books issued, and 
makes a plea for good fiction, as one of the best 
aids to education and culture; the library has a 
large collection of valuable illustrated books, 
and the titles of the chief accessions in this 
class are given. The need, within a short time, 
of a new library building ishinted at. This need 
has been vigorously set forth by Mr. Whelpley, 
in a letter recently addressed to Senator Plue- 
mer, who is a member of the library board, in 
which he proposes that the legislature authorize 
an issue of bonds to the amount of $500,000 for 
a new library building. He shows that the cost, 
including improvements and repairs, of the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory building was about $333,c00. 
For the sum asked a building equal to the library 
buildings of most of the large cities could be had. 

A number of the books of the public library 
have recently been destroyed by a set of literary 
vandals and vigorous efforts have been made to 
put a stop to the practice, but under the existing 
conditions it has been impossible to detect the 
guilty parties or to stop this growing evil. “I 
am of the opinion,” said Mr. Whelpley, “that 
most of this vandalism to our books is done right 
here in the main reading-room of the library. If 
I can find out any of these parties, be they rich 
or poor, I will not spare them, but they will be 
prosecuted to the full extent of the law. The 
destroying of the public library books is not 
done by the ignorant, but by those who are well 
educated —those who should know better and 
appreciate more fully the valve of books. The 
mutilation has been worse during the past two 
weeks than at any previous time in the history 
of the library. I am determined to set a-watch 
on these people, and some examples will be made. 
Two persons stole a copy of Zhe Enquirer from 
our file. Fortunately they were caught, and are 
now serving a term in the workhouse.” 


Cleveland, O. Case LZ. An interesting collec- 
tion of book-plates was held at the Case Library 
during the week beginning Feb. 29; it was 
composed chiefly of specimens loaned for the 
purpose by local collectors. 
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Dayton (O.) P. LZ. (Rpt. —year ending Aug. 
31, 1895.) Added 1609; total 35,325. Issued, 
home use 106,000 (fict. 55.6%; juv. 28.4%); no 
record of ref. use. Receipts $14,976.24; ex- 
penses $10,830.50. 

A new registration was begun Sept. 1, 1894, 
and at the close of the year cards had been is- 
sued to 5939 borrowers, 


Delaware, O. Ohio Weslevan Univ. LZ. On 
Feb. 15 a student of the university, Robert L. 
Miller, was arrested for stealing a 10-volume 
edition of Gardner's ‘‘ History of England” 
from the university a week previously. He at 
first protested innocence, but when confronted 
with the evidence broke down and confessed 
the theft of the,history and a dictionary. Six 
volumes of the history were found hidden tem- 


porarily in a pile of lumber in the basement of | 


the university, but the other four volumes and 


the dictionary had been burned by Miller to es- | 


cape detection. 

Dewey, Melvil. New York State Library. (In 
Harper's Weekly, Feb. 22, '96, p. 178-181.) 
il. por. 


| tion of assistance rendered the association, 


| 
A short history of the library from its estab- 


lishment in 1818 to the present time, describing 
the library school, the travelling libraries, and 
the various branches of itscomprehensive work. 
Illustrated with a portrait of Mr. Dewey and 11 
fine views of the interior of the library. 


East Hartford (Ct.) Town L. A meeting of 
the trustees of the new town library was heid 
on Feb. 22 in the rooms of the Raymond Li- 
brary to determine ‘‘ what arrangements can be 
made by which the town library and Raymond 
Library can be managed for the advantage of 
each and for the benefit of the general public.” 
A sub-committee was appointed to arrange for 
the co-operation of the two libraries. Under 
the provisions of the will of Albert C. Ray- 
mond, who established the Raymond Library, a 
membership fee of 50 cents must be paid for the 
withdrawal of books, but it is now thought pos- 
sible to limit the Raymond Library to reference- 
books and to turn over to the town library for 
a reasonable consideration all circulating books. 
There is no difficulty in the way of making the 
reading-room free to all, and probably it can be 
arranged so that any reference-books may be 
freely consulted if they are not taken from the 
building. The idea is to make the popular 
books free and all reference-books accessible to 
the public. The care of the building and the 
library and the distribution of books wiil be un- 
der the charge of the staff of the Raymond Li- 
brary Company, without cost to the town. 


Grand Rapids ( Mich.) P. L. ‘‘A markedchange 
in taste has been manifested by the users of the 
library during the past few years. The demand 
for fiction appears to be rapidly decreasing, 
while the demand for scientific works and maga- 
zines is proportionately increasing. A few years 


ago 85 per cent. of the books drawn were fiction, 
while now the fiction percentage has fallen to 
73, and fully 30 per cent. of this is composed of 
Since January 1 two 


chronic fiction readers. 


| are rapidly passing away. 


great international questions seem to have 
changed the bent of readers’ minds, for during 
that period the demand for books on political 
economy and sociology has increased nearly 20 
per cent. 

‘*About $400 has been appropriated for the 
purchase of books on the useful arts; when 
they have all been received and cataloged, the 
library expects to issue a small, classed cata- 
log of these with those on similar subjects already 
in the library. Thisis done with the view to 
making the public library particularly useful to 
the artisans and mechanics. 

** There has been a marked increase lately in 
the attendance at the reference-room, which is 
used principally by men. This is especially no- 
ticeable on Sundays and holidays. There are 
40,000 volumes now in the library. 


Jacksonville (Fla.) L. Assoc. At the January 
meeting L. S. Metcalf, manager of the Féortd 
Cittzen, was made a life member in considera- 
A 
series of entertainments for the benefit of the 
library will be given. 

Lancaster, Pa, Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege. The town of Lancaster has no public li- 
brary and no place or organization to preserve 
the many valuable records of local history that 
The college has en- 


| listed various local agencies in the work of col- 


lecting all such records, the same to be preserved 
in the college library for the free use of all who 
may wish to use them. This action of the col- 
lege virtually makes the college library a free 
reference library for the community. 


Langhorne (Pa.) Ll. A. Added 237; total 
2647; issued 2512. There are 31 periodicalsand 
newspapers on file. 


Lynn (Mass.) P. LZ. At the regular session 
of the board of aldermen on Feb. 4 an order 
was passed authorizing the mayor to petition 
the legislature for permission to borrow $40,- 
ooo for the purchase of a site for a new library 
building. 


Maryland. Early in January Senator Oswald 
Tilghman introduced in the Maryland State 
Senate a bill permitting cities or towns to es- 
tablish and maintain free public libraries, and 
to levy a library tax for that purpose of not 
more than five cents on a hundred dollars’ valua- 
tion. This is the bill prepared by the committee 
appointed by the State Teachers’ Association. 
Dr. Bernard C, Steiner is the chairman of the 
committee. 

Senator J. Wirt Randal! has also introduced 
a library bill. This bill calls for a state appro- 
priation of $100 each for libraries in every 
county of the state. The plan is somewhat 
similar to that of the old school library law of 
New York. 


Michigan City, Ind, The citizens’ committee 
has secured $15,000, the amount required to be 
raised to secure the $10,0c0 subscription of 
Hon. John H. Baker, and a public library build- 
ing will be erected at an estimated cost of 
$25,000. 
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Milwaukee (Wis.) P. L. A special commit- nes, whose first poster, the ‘* Centenaire de la 
tee, composed of the municipal members of the | lithographie,” was published in Paris last 
board of trustees, has been appointed to consid- November; Edouard Detaille, whose first de- 
| sign, a military figure, is entitled ‘‘ Fanfan la 


er the advisability of purchasing standard works 
in the Polish language for the library. The 
measure was advocated before the committee 
by a delegation of Polish citizens, who stated 
that the Polish and Polish-American population 
of Milwaukee was over 40,000, The committee 
authorized the selection of about 200 volumes 
of standard Polish books, and the appropriation 
of $225 for that purpose. 


Montclair (N. 7.) P. LZ. (Rpt. — year ending 
Dec. 30, °95.) Added 1096; total 4785. Issued, 
home use 30,312 (fict. 84.3 %); users of reading- 
room 4738; new registration 579; total registra- 
tion 1881. 

Nebraska City (Neb.) L. A. A citizen whose 
name has not been made public has offered to 
erect a library building, at a cost of not less than 
$7500, provided the city will furnish a site. A 
public subscription for the purchase of the 
ground has been started, and it is thought the 
necessary sum will be raised without difficulty. 
The local Ladies’ Library Association has 
agreed to turn its library over to the city as a 
nucleus for the new library. 

New Hampshire, Board of L. Commissioners, 
Free public libraries. Bulletin no. 1, Dec. 31, 
1895. 42 p. 0. 

This is not a report of the work accomplished 
in New Hampshire by the commission, but a 
‘library tract” intended to help small libraries 
by suggestions as to the purchase of books and 
methods of management. Itcontainsa ‘list of 
books suggested for the consideration of library 
officials,” classed, with information as to date, 
publisher, and price; books by New Hampshire 
authors, children’s books, and books of interest 
to young people are designated. Lists of pub- 
lishers, of library aids, and of desirable reading- 
room periodicals are appended; and the report 
by Miss L. E. Stearns on ‘ Reading for the 
young,” read at the Lake Placid (1894) Confer- 
ence of the A. L. A., is reprinted in full. The 
New Hampshire library law of 1895 is also 
given in full. 

New Jersey State L. (Rpt. — year ending Oct. 
31.'95.) Added 2322; total 45,265. 

The accessions of the year bring the library 
“beyond the 45,000 mark and maintain its 
reputation of being first-class both in law and 
miscellany.” A number of books of general 
reference were added which ‘‘in connection 
with our full list of encyclopedias were found 
to be absolutely necessary to the needs of the 
hosts of pupils of the state and public schools 
that constantly crowd the library.” 


New York Mercantile L. Alargeand notable 
exhibit of posters was held at the library from 
Feb. 13-15. The collection, numbering nearly 
1000 specimens, has been brought together by 
the librarian, Mr. W: T. Peoples, to form a per- 
manent feature of the library's accessions. 
Among the artists whose work was shown in 
this field of decoration were: Puvis de Chavan- 


| 


Tulipe”; J. Bac, Mucha, Grasset, Lautrec, 
Guillaume, Steinlen, Meunier, Hardy, Beardsley, 


| and of Americans, Bragdon, Penfield, Bradley, 


George Wharton Edwards, Carqueville, Rhead, 
and F. Fleming. It was at first intended that 
the exhibit should occupy but one day, Feb. 12, 
but it proved so popular that it was extended 
until Feb. 15; it attracted an attendance of over 
2500 interested visitors. 


New York P. L. A trustees’ meeting was 
held at the Astor Library on Feb. 15, when it 
was decided to engage several additional cata- 
logers to assist in the preliminary work of the 
library, and to issue, through the executive 
committee, a general circular explaining the 
scope and general character of the work thus 
far accomplished. 


New York. Railroad Branch Y. M. GC. A. 
(Rpt. — year ending Dec. 30,’95.) Added 434; 
total 7331. Issued 12,337(fict. 59 %), as against 
13,036 in 1894. ‘* The only consolation that 
may be gained by this decrease is, that it was 
nearly all made in the loss of the reading of fic- 
tion.” 

During the year §713 v. were delivered by 
train service to other associations in various 
towns and cities and to members at stations; 
for these books there were 724 readers. The 
total number of readers using the library was 
1377+ 

New York. St. Agnes's L. St. Agnes’s 
Chapel on Columbus avenue is probably the 
first church in New York to have a public li- 
brary in connection with the parish. Its origin 
was some 500 books or so, given by different 
people for the use of the Sunday-school, but it 
rapidly assumed such proportions that in 1892 
it was started asa parish library. In 1893 Miss 
Annie Gibson was appointed librarian, and in 
1894 the library was opened to the public. The 
rooms in the church house on g!Ist street are 
attractively fitted up, and the library is doing 
a good missionary work in a quiet way among 
the poorer classes of the west side; it is also 
extensively used by the literary clubs in the 
neighborhood for reference and study. It now 
contains about 2400 v. The reading-room, 
which is largely used, is most attractive, with 
well-filled bookcases, arm-chairs, and tables 
strewn with the current periodicals. 


Niagara Fails (N. Y.) P. Z. (Rpt.) Added 
367; total 2750. Issued (nine months enly), 
12,501; lost 5. Borrowers 828. 


Norfolk (Va.) P. L. (34 rpt.) Added 618; 
total not given. 448 v. were rebound at an ex- 
pense of $170. Issued 10,320 (fict. 8564); vis- 
itors 28,079. Receipts $2160.32; expenses 
$1778.50. 

During the year two appropriations have been 
received from the city and the yearly sum of 
$1500 is henceforth to be paid in two instal- 
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ments. There are now 197 subscribers, as 
against 88 in 1894, and in addition to these the 
city support has allowed the granting of free 
privileges to 137 school-children, 82 tea hers, 13 
ministers, and 18 editors, thus giving a total 
membership of 447 persons. 

The library rooms have been renovated and 
new shelving installed, and the librarian has 
begun the compilation of a dictionary catalog. 

‘* The Great Bridge Chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the Revolution have deposited in our 
library a bookcase with a view to collecting 
colonial books and pamphlets and histories re- 
lating to the revolutionary period. Our library 
is to be the custodian of these books, which are 
open to reference by our visitors, but are not to 
be taken out of the library except by members 
of the Daughters of the Revolution. We have 
also been offered the custody of the medical 
library of this city, and are now trying to 
make arrangements within our means to find 
room for this valuable acquisition, which will 
bring to our library a class of educated and in- 
fluential men who will assist us in building up 
our institution,” 


Philadelphia F. L. On Feb. 22 the library 
celebrated the completion of its first anniversary 
in its present quarters at 1217 Chestnut st. 
An informal public reception was held in the 
library rooms and addresses were delivered by 
Dr. William Pepper, president of the board of 
trustees, Mayor Warwick, Dr. J: S. Billings, 
superintendent-in-chief of the New York Public 
Library, Dr. Edward Brooks, Talcott Williams, 
and others. In the evening the trustees gave a 
dinner to invited guests at the Rittenhouse Club. 
The anniversary was also celebrated by the 
establishment of a ‘‘ donation week,” beginning 
Feb. 22. Such a ‘‘donation week” was inau- 
gurated last year when the library removed to 
its present quarters, and it is intended to make 
this a permanent feature of the annual celebra- 
tion. During the first two days of the ‘‘ dona- 
tion week ” over $1200 were received, in addition 
to generous gifts of books, and the net resulis 
of the week, in money and volumes, were most 
gratifying. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Carnegie L. An appropria- 
tion of $20,000 has been asked by the library 
committee to be devoted almost wholly to the 
purchase of scientific and technical books. A 
new electric-light plant has been put in the 
building at a cost of $19,700. The report of the 
library commission shows a total expense of 


$39,456.65 up to February, 1896, and the com- , 


mission asks a municipal appropriation of $79.- 
054.69 for 1896. This is almost as much again 
as the appropriation ($40,000) promised by the 
city for the library support. 


Plainfield (N. J.) P. I. The only way in 
which the city can provide accommodations for 
the Babcock Scientific Library, to be purchased 
with the $10,000 bequeathed by the late G: H. 
Babcock. is by securing an amendment to the act 
under which the library was organized, so as to 
enable the city to raise by tax the funds re- 
quired to build an addition. 
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! 
for such an amendment has been prepared and 


endorsed by the city council and presented to 
the legislature. 

Port Huron (Mich.) P. L. The library com- 
mission have requested the common council to 
grant permission to lease the Universalist church 
for five years. Thesum of $12 ois to be invested 


in new books 

The Ladies’ Library Association has just 
closed its 3cth year and is in a very prosperous 
condition. 


Providence (R. J.) Athenwum. article 18 of 
the regulations of the library it is provided that 
the librarian ‘shall also, in addition to the va- 


| cation, have time allowed, if he see fit, to attend 


the annual meeting of the American Library 
Association, this being considered to be in the 
interest and for the advantage of the institu- 
tion.” ‘ This,” says Mr. J. L. Harrison, the 
librarian, ‘‘is, so far as I know, the first time 
the A. L. A. has been so recognized in the con- 
stitution, by-laws, or regulations of any library.” 


Richmond, Ind. Morrison-Reeves L. Anerror 
made in computing the taxes for the year 1896 
threatened recently to seriously affect the library 
appropriation, In arranging the 1896 tax-rate 
sheet in the auditor's oflice, by some oversight the 
six cents special library tax was omitted. This 
levy is made to maintain the library, and brings 
in an income of nearly $7 It was at first 
claimed that, as the error had been made on the 
official sheet and had been published, the 
additional six cents could not be placed against 
the taxpayers after the levy had been completed. 
The county attorney decided, however, that the 
auditor must correct all errors, according to the 
law. and therefore the six cents were added on 
and the library wil! receive its income. 

Richmond, Va. Union Theol. Sem imary J. 
Plans have been accepted for the Spence Library 
building, which is to house the library of Union 
Theological Seminary. The building, which is 
to be 100x 50 feet, wll be erected on the south- 
west corner of the grounds. On the first floor 
a 1<-foot hell will give entrance to two large 
reading-rooms, while back of these will be the 
main library-room, octagonal in shape. The two- 
story stack will be of fire-proof construc tion, cut 
off from the rest of the building by a fire-proof 
wall, On the second floor will be a large audi- 
torium and numerous study-rooms or alcoves. 


St. Louts (Mo.) P. F.L. (2d rpt. — year ending 
May 1, 1895.) In this report, the main items of 
which have been already noted in the L. J., Mr. 
Crunden givesaninteresting record of the various 
details of Iibrary administration, ‘As this re- 
ant ultimately for the information of 


” he has thought it well to present with 
li- 


100. 


port is me 
the public, 
some fullness the practical working of the 
brary in its various departments. Beginning 
with the conditions and rules of use, he takes 
up severally the work of the registration depart- 
ment, the selection, purchase, and cataloging of 
books, binding, rebinding, issue, character of 
circulation, charging system, fines, ete., and 
in this record of the work of the St. 
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Louis library, a fair summary of the administra- 
tive details of most large public libraries. 

On Jan. 31 the library board purchased a fine 
site, 181x155, on 17th street and Lucas place, 
one of the most desirable parts of the city. 
This is the first step made toward securing a 
new and adequate library building, which is 
much needed. The present quarters, on the 
sixth and seventh floors of the Board of Educa- 
tion building, into which the library moved in 
1893, when it was first made free to the public, 
are already proving inadequate, and Mr. Crun- 
den estimates that within five years they will 
be badly overcrowded. The price of the new 
site was $94,109,37. 


San José(Cal.) P. L. At the February meet- 
ing of the trustees it was decided to abolish the 
requirement of a deposit on the part of borrow- 
ers, and to adopt instead the card guaranty 
system. 

Seattle (Wash.) P. LZ. The library was re- 
moved on Feb. 11 from its present quarters in 
the Collins block to rooms in the Rialto block 
on Second avenue. The action is due solely to 
the necessity for cheaper quarters, as the new 
location is a less convenient one, but the re- 
moval will reduce the rent from $200 to $100 a 
month. The new rooms are on the second 
floor, and in addition to the main room, about 
70x 105, there is a ladies’-room, a children’s 
department, a reference department, and a men’s 
reading-room. An ordinance has been passed 
abolishing the 1o-cent fee now charged for the 
issue of books. 


Sparrow's Point (Md.) F. Z. The library 
was opened to the public on the evening of Feb. 
14. It was organized by the Citizens Library 
Committee and starts with about Soo v.; it is 
open for circulation from 7 to 9 p.m. every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday evening. 
The reading-room is open till ro p.m. Charles 
Woodruff is librarian. Sparrow's Point is the 
home of the Marvland Steel Co., the extension 
of the Pa. Steel Co.; it is on the bay shore, 12 
miles south of Baltimore. 


Springfield (Iil.) P. LZ. Added 2451; total 
27,973; issued, home use 72,157 (fict. 54%), 
reading-room use 69,198. Total use made of 
books 141,355 v. Appropriation, $3400. 


Washington (D. C.) F. ZL. The library, which 
was opened to the public on Jan. 6, issued dur- 
ing the month of January membership cards for 
1402 persons. During the same time 705 v. 
were added, 128 by purchase, making the total 
number 3756 for circulation and 2000 for refer- 
ence. An average of 113 v. per day are issued, 
and there is a steady increase in the circulation. 

The bill providing for a municipal appropria- 
tion for the support of the library was submitted 
to the committee of the District of Columbia 
on Feb. 26, and referred to a sub-committee for 
consideration. It will probably be passed. 


Waterville (Mfe.) L. A. The second meeting 
of the association was held on Feb. 20, when 
plans for the establishment of a library were 
more fully organized, Several hundred dollars 


have already been contributed. A public mass- 
meeting in support of the project was held on 
| the evening of Feb. 26 in the city hall. 


Weymouth, Mass. Tufts L. (17th rpt.— 
year ending Dec. 30,'95.) Added 817; total 16,- 
980. Issued, home use 64,771 (fict. 68,5 %), of 
which 32,235 v. were delivered through the five 
stations; no record of ref. use. New registra- 
tion 354; total card-holders 7700. Receipts 
$3568.47; expenses $3484.78. 

There is marked increase in reference use, and 
2943 v. have been issued on teachers’ cards. 
| The two-book system has been in operation 
| during the year, and is thought to have much 
reduced the issue of fiction, the present fiction 
| per cent. being the lowest in the history of the 
| library. 


FOREIGN. 


Aberdeen (Scotland) P. L. rpt. — year 
ending Sept. 30,’95.) Added 2759; total 41,787. 
Issued, home use. 221,925 (fict. 50.84 %); ref. 

use 18,872; reading-room 45,994. New regis- 
| tration 9318. Receipts and expenses £2790. 10.4. 
The collection of volumes on the open shelves 
| in the reference-room has been largely increased 
| and made more fully representative ; they have 
| been much and carefully used. New books for 
| circulation are now placed on open shelves in 
the lending department for examination, 


Tuomas, Llewelyn. Lisbonlibraries. ({n Acad 
emy, Feb. 1, 1896, p. 96.). 44 col. 

The libraries of Lisbon — the Archivo da Torre 
do Tombo, the Academia Real das Sciencias, and 
the Bibliotheca Nacional — and one near the city 
are described. The author gives some ac- 
count of their great mss. and other treasures, 
‘*to a great extent unexplored.” In _ the 
Academy of Feb. 8 Mr. Thomas describes a 
ms. of the ‘‘ Divina Commedia” in the Bib- 
liotheca Nacional. 


Librarians. 

Berry, Silas H., librarian of the Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) Y. M. C, A. Library, having during 
the several years of his administration brought 
that library into as high a state of efficiency as 
the resources at command permit, and seeing 
no prospects of enlarged development there, 
has announced that he is open for an engage- 
ment in some library field that offers scope for 
organization and energetic work. 


Brrp, Miss Janet, a graduate of the Pratt In- 
stitute library training class of 1894, has ac- 
cepted a position as librarian at Bisbee, Ari- 
zona. 

Biocc, Miss Harriet A., has been elected as- 
sistant librarian of the Woman's College, Balti- 
more, to enter upon her duties next September. 
Miss Blogg has been connected with the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library since January, 1888, 


Buanire, Miss Caroline, of the Pratt Insti- 
tute library class of 1894, has resigned her 
position as cataloger at the Library of the 
Union for Christian Work, Brooklyn, to be- 
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come librarian of the Equitable Life Insurance 
Company, in New York, which is regarded as 
possessing one of the finest libraries in its 
special field in the country, 


CRUNDEN, Frederick M., librarian of the St. 
Louis Public Library, has gone to California 
for a month's rest and recuperation aftera recent 
illness. 


Fassic, Oliver L., librarian of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, Washington, has been given 
a year’s leave of absence, and intends leaving 
Washington late in March for a year's study at 
Berlin University. Mr. Fassig has been an of- 
ficer of the Washington Library Association 
since its organization, and he is succeeded as 
secretary and treasurer of the association by 
Mr. F. H. Parsons, of the U. S. Naval Observa- 
tory. 


Guy, Miss Emma, has been elected state li- 
brarian of Kentucky, succeeding Mrs. M. B. R. 
Day, whose term of office will expire in June 
of this year. 


Hickcox, John H., has resigned his position 
as chief cataloger in the office of the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C., and has 
been succeeded by Miss Edith E. Clarke, who 
was appointed cataloger in the department in 
1895. 


IpLe, Thomas, has resigned his position at 
the Lenox Library, N. Y., to take charge of the 
ordering department of Columbia College Li- 
brary. 

Jackson, Miss Annie Browne, of North Ad- 
ams, Mass., was recently elected a trustee of 
the public library forthe long term, three years, 
and made chairman of the board. Miss Jackson 
had been a member of the book committee of 
the library for 10 years past, and was a student 
of the N. Y. State Library School during the 
years 1887-1888. 


Joseruson, Axsel G. S., head cataloger at 
the Lenox Library, N. Y., has been appointed 
head cataloger of the Crerar Library, Chicago. 
He entered upon his new duties March 1. 


PLUMMER, Miss Mary W., librarian of the 
Pratt Institute (Brooklyn) Free Library, has 
entered the field of authorship with a little 
volume of ‘‘ Verses,” published in a limited 
edition, from the De Vinne Press, New York, 
for Messrs. Paul Lemperly, F. A. Hilliard, and 
Frank Hopkins, of Cleveland and New York. 
Of the 1§ poems that make up the little 
book several will be remembered as first ap- 
pearing in the Century and other magazines, 
although a few have never heretofore been 
printed. 


TOWNSEND, Miss Ada, has been appointed li- 
brarian of the Westchester (Pa.) Public Library, 
succeeding Miss Lizzie A. Thomas, resigned. 


Trowsripce, Miss Helen R., a graduate of 
the Pratt Institute library training class of 1895, 
has been appointed cataloger at the Lenox Li- 
brary, New York, She is the first woman to 


obtain a position in the Lenox Library, 
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Cataloging and Classification. 


Amuerst (.)/ass.) F. P. L, Catalogue. Ambherst, 


1896. 224 p. nar. D. 

A title-a-line classed list, one column to the 
page. Classes 1 and 2, juvenile and fiction, 
are given first separately in title lists, and 
then in a joint author list; they cover 127 pages. 
In most of the other classes title entries only 
are given. Appended to history (class 4) is a 
short list, without call numbers, of ‘‘Additional 
resources of the library for American history.” 
It is explained that the arrangement is such as 
could conveniently be made without an entire 
reclassification of the library. Blank pages are 
put at the end of each main class for addition of 
the lists of accessions issued from time to time 
for free distribution. The catalog has been pre- 
pared under the direction of Mr. W: I, Fletcher. 


ANNUAL AMERICAN CATALOGUE, 1895. being the 
full titles, with descriptive notes, of all books 
recorded in Zhe Publishers’ Weekly, 1895, 
with author, title, and subject index, publish- 
ers’ annual lists, and directory of publishers. 
[ First supplement to the American Catalogue, 
18g0-95.] N. Y., Office of Zhe Publishers’ 
Weekly, 1896. c. 17 + 104+ 162 p. O. hf, 
leath., $3.50. 


Berast (Me.) F. L. General catalogue ; pre- 
pared by Elizabeth Maltby Pond, Belfast, 
Me., 1896. 156 p. O. 

A title-a-line dictionary catalog, giving in 
some cases dates of publication, and with rea- 
sonably full names. It is clearly printed in 
double column on white paper. A two-page 
supplement lists books added too late for inser- 
tion in the main division, The notation is a 
rather puzzling numerical arrangement, proba- 
bly peculiar to the library. The catalog was 
printed at a newspaper office, and cost only $231. 


Tue Sookleaf, organ of the Denver ((Co/.) 
P. L., has in its February issue a list of books 
in the library relating to ‘‘ Washington and 
patriotism.” 


Enocu Pratt F.L., Baltimore. [Quarterly] Bul- 

letin, January, 1896. 34 p. 

Besides the record of accessions, one page of 
this bulletin is devoted toa list of ‘* Books about 
money,” headed by the query, ‘‘ Have you read 
the President's messages ?” 


NATIONAL ART LIBRARY, South Acnsington, 
don. Classed catalogue of printed books: 
Ceramics ; by W. H. James Weale. London, 
Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1895. 11 + 353 p. 8°. 


N. Y. Liprary Bulletin, Legislation 
No, 6, is the sixth annual comparative summary 
and index of state legislation, covering the laws 
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passed in 1895 by 37 states and two territories. 
Each law is briefly described or summarized and 


classified under its proper subject-head, with a | 


full alphabetic index to the 4847 entries. This 
year additional intermediate marginal heads 
give closer classification and make it easier to 
grasp the contents rapidly. The great problems 


of municipal government have received special | 


attention. A new feature this year is a separate 
table of constitutional amendments, arranged by 
states, showing the result of the vote on all 
amendments in 1894 and 1895, and giving also 
those to be submitted to future vote. (310 p. 
35 ¢.) 

THe Osternout ( Wilkesbarre) L. Newsletter 
for February contains short reading lists on 
Benjamin Franklin, Patrick Henry, and Alex- 
ander Hamilton. 


The PHILADELPHIA MERCANTILE L. Auiletin 


for January has short ‘reading notes” on | 


Alfred Austin (9 references), Poet laureate (25 
references), Venezuelan question (10 references). 


PLAINFIELD (NV. /.) P. L. Historical reading: 
a list of books in the library; prepared by 
Miss Emma L. Adams. Plainfield, 1896, 
25 p. O. 

Prefaced by ‘‘A few words with the teacher,” 
in which are cited cyclopaxdias, atlases, and refer- 
ence-books ; the list is arranged by countries, 
then with subdivisions of general histories and 
special periods, each period being followed by 
a list of biographies and a list of stories, poems, 
etc., relating to the period. 
covers pages 2-14, England has pages 14-21, 
and the remaining two pages are devoted to 
** select lists’ on general European history and 
ancient history. 


The Provinence (&. 7.) P. L. Bulletin for 
January has a valuable reference list (9 pages) 
devoted to the different aspects of the Venezue- 
lan question, It has also a useful ‘‘ Index to 
other reference lists” published since October 
by other libraries, and a record of the lists of 
books on special topics prepared at the infor- 
mation-desk of the library during the year, which 
may be consulted by readers on application; this 
record gives an interesting view of the many 
and varying subjects on which a library is ex- 
pected to supply information. 


ROYAL Geographical Society, London. Catalog 


of the library, compiled by Dr. H. R. Mill, | 


London, 1895. 

“* A very full and valuable index to the litera- 
ture of geography. The catalog contains the 
titles of all works in the possession of the Royal 
Geographical Society published up to the close 
of 1893. The entries (as many as 18,000) are 
arranged in four divisions. The first division, 
which runs into 521 of the 833 pages, is a general 
alphabetical author catalog; the second com- 
prises collections of voyages and travels, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order under authors’ 
names, and containing a brief analysis of the 
contents of each volume; in the third division, 
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Government, anonymous and other miscellane- 
ous publications are arranged geographically ; 
while the fourth consists of a list of transactions 
and periodical publications, arranged in a similar 
manner according to the place of publication. 
With such a comprehensive classification it is 
easy to find the works of each author, and to 
refer to the literature concerning different 
divisions of the earth. A valuable supplement 
| to the catalog will be the subject index now 
being prepared, and in which the principal con- 
| tents of all the geographical books and periodi- 
cals belonging to the society will be classified.” 
— Nature. 

The SALEM (Afass.) P. L. Bulletin for Feb- 


ruary contains special reading lists on Abraham 
Lincoln, South Africa, Kindergarten. 


Seneca (AXen.) Hicu L. Catalogue. 
10 p. 

| A primitive little classed list. 

The SomeRvIL_e (J/ass.) P. L. Bulletin, no. 

| I, contains a special reading-list on the Arme- 

| nian question. 

| Stapter, A: Zur klassifikation der wissen- 

| schaften. (In Archiv f. systemat. Philosophie, 
Vv. 2, pp. 1-37.) 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Library bul- 
letin, February, 1896. Accessions to the de- 
partment library, Oct.—Dec., 1896. 14 p. Q. 


| 
| 


The Wisconsin STate Hist. Soc. L. has is- 
sued a‘‘ List of periodicals inthe library of the 
society that are indexed in Poole’s Index to 
| periodical literature, 1882; supplement to same, 
1882-84; and Annual literary index, 1892- 
95.” About 250 periodicals are listed. 


Tue New York World on March 1 published 

a prize list of ‘‘ 100 best books for girls,” chosen 
from some 4000 lists submitted in competition for 

| a prize of $50. The prize winner was Mrs. E. L. 
| Chalkley, of Stanton, Va., whose list was selected 
| by the judges of the contest, Miss Jeannette L. 
| Gilder, Mrs. Margaret L. Sangster, and Mr. 
| Brander Matthews. An “ideal list” prepared 
| by Miss Gilder was published in conjunction 
with the prize list. The lists possess little value 
as guides or aids in choosing literature for young 
girls; they are both heterogeneous assortments, 
classed to cover five or six divisions of literature, 
| and representing individual opinion on the sub- 


| ject. 
FULL NAMES. 


Buell, C: E: (Sunday. Is not its religious ob- 
servance a blot on Bible Christianity ?); 
Cornish, C: J: (Wild England of to-day); 
Dawson, S: E: (Electoral atlas of the domin- 
ion of Canada. 
Giles, Arthur E:, 47.D. (Moral pathology); 
Hornblower, J/rs. Adelia Roberts (Concrete 
| geometry for beginners); C: A. N. 
Kinealy, J: H: (Elementary text-book on the 
steam-engine and boilers). 
AGNES VAN VALKENBURGH, 
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The following are supplied by Harvard College Library; 
Boies, H: Martin (Prisoners and paupers); 
Boogher, W: Fletcher (Miscellaneous Ameri- 

cana); 

Brooks, J: Pascal, joint author (A handbook 
for surveyors); 

Caldwell, Joshua W: (Studies in the constitu- 
tional history of Tennessee); 


Carter, Nathan Franklin (History of Pem- | 


broke, N. H.); 

Chambers, H: E: (Constitutional history of 
Hawaii); 

Clute, Willard Nelson (The pteridophyta of 
North America, north of Mexico); 

Crandall, Francis Asbury (Check-list of public 
documents); 

Fraser, J: Arthur, jr., and Sergel, C: Hub- 
bard (Sound money); 

Gerhard, Calvin Seibert (Death and the 
resurrection); 

Gerhart, Emanuel Vogel (Institutes of Chris- 
tian religion); 

Gibson, Alexander Montgomery (Report up- 
on the Coosa coal field); 

Hillman, Fred Hebard (Early flora of the 
Truckee valley) ; 

Hudnut, James Monroe (Semi-centennial his- 
tory of the N, Y. life insurance company, 1845 
1895); 

Huyett, Miles Clayton (Mechanical heating 
and ventilation); 


ibliografp. 

CanapDA. Gagnon, Philéas. Essai de biblio- 
graphie canadienne: inventaire d'une bibli 
théque comprenant imprimés, manuscrits, es- 
tampes, etc., relatifs A l'histoire du Canada et 
des pays adjacents, avec des notes bibliogra- 
phiques. Quebec, 1895. 104711 p. O. il. 
fac-sim. 

Such a work as this purports to be is always a 
welcome addition to any collection of bibliog- 
raphies. The compiler has not only collected 
the books, etc., which he describes here, but he 
says that he has read them, and that the making 
of this catalog has been not only a labor of love 
but of enthusiasm. The collection is especially 
rich in ‘* brochures,” those ephemera of bibliog- 
raphy, so valuable to the historian and yet so 
numerous as to be almost the é¢/e moire of the 
librarian and the cataloger. The notes in this 
volume are a very valuable feature and thanks 
are due the compiler for preserving in print 
valuable information received from the lips of 
| authorities. Thatthe collection should be com- 

plete is more than we have any right to expect, 
but it is exceedingly full and has been admira- 
bly put on record. C: 


| CutLp-srupy. Chamberlain, Alex. Francis. The 


King, C: Francis (Methods and aids in geog- 


raphy); 

Lamson, Darius Francis (History of the town 
of Manchester, Mass.) ; 

McMurry, C: Alexander (Special method in 
geography); 

Muhleman, Maurice L: (Monetary systems of 
the world); 

Piersol, G: Arthur (Text-book of normal his- 
tology); 

Puddefoot, W: G: (The minute-man on the 
frontier); 

Reagan, Harry Clifton, jr. (Locomotive me- 
chanism and engineering); 

Rowe, Stuart H: (Herbart’s ansichten); 

Stewart, Fred Carlton (Effects of heat on the 
germination of corn and smut). 

Swan, Robert Thaxter (Paper and ink); 

Tiffany, C: Comfort (A history of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal church in the United States), 

Toumey, James W: (Vegetal dissemination in 
the genus opuntia); 

Tucker, Gilbert Milligan (Our common 
speech); 

Waite, Otis F: Reed (History of the town of 
Claremont); 

Wakeman, W: H: (Modern examinations of 
steam engineers); 


Webber, Herbert J: (Studies on the dissemina- | 


tion and leaf reflexion of yucca aloifolia) ; 


Williams, T: Albert (Native trees and shrubs | 


of South Dakota). 

Wilson, Frazer Ells (The treaty of Green- 
ville); 

Wooton, Elmer Ottis (New Mexico weeds, 
no. 1). 


child and childhood in folk-thought. N. Y., 

Macmillan, 1896. 8. met, $3. 

Pp. 403 to 434 are devoted to a bibliography 
of the subject. The titles (S49 in all) are ar- 
ranged under three heading: A, Mother, 
Father, Family, Society; B, Children, Child 


| hood, Child-life, etc.; C, General. 


— Sully, Ja. Studies of childhood. N., Y., 
Appleton, 1896. c. 8+547 p.D. $3.50. 
Contains a 3-p. bibliography. 

CHuRCH HiIsToRY. Dr. Samuel Macauley 
Jackson, secretary of the American Society of 
Church History, contributes to the annual vol- 
umes of the ‘' Papers” of the society valuable 
bibliographies of ‘‘ Works of interest to the 
student of church history.” These bibliogra- 
phies appeared in the *‘ Papers” for 1891, 1592, 
}and 1894; none, however, will appear in the 

volume for 1895. In the 1894 volume are given 
the bibliographies for 1843 and 1804, coverirg 

248 pages. The lists are by author and sub- 
ject, giving full title, date, price, publisher, and 
other imprint data,and they form a most useful 
guide to the literature of the subject issued dur 
ing the period. The yearly volumes of the 

|** Papers” are published by Putnam, N. Y., at 

£3 each. 

Dvusss, Dr. Joseph H. The Enoch Pratt Free 
Library collection of ex-libris. (In /4e Col- 
lector, Feb., 1896, 9:70.) 14 col. 

Dr. Dubbs describes the collection, which con- 
sists of nearly 1000 plates. Most of the plates 
| are of English origin, and the collection was be 
| gua by removing the labels from the secend- 

hand books that are purchased by the library, 
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Durr. E. G. Hand lists of English printers, 
1501-1566, Part 1: Wynkyn de Worde, 


Julian Notary, R. and W. Faques, John Skot. 

London, Bibliographical Society, 1895. 100 p. 

EpucaTIoNn. The report of the U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, 1892-93, v. 2, p. I49I- 

1494, contains a bibliography of the literature 

evoked by the report of the Committee of ten 

(of the National Educational Association) on 

secondary school studies. 

Vit, L. Les conférences du Salon bibliogra- 
phiques en 1895. Paris, Besangon, impr. 
Jacquin, 1895. 8°, 24 p. 

Reprinted from the Bulletin de la Société 
bibliographique. 

YELLOWSTONE PARK. Chittenden, Hiram Mar- 
tin. Yellowstone National Park: historical 
and descriptive. Cincinnati, Rob. Clarke Co., 
1895. Cc. 14+397 p. il. pors. maps, O. $1.50. 
Incl. 24 p. bibliography. 


INDEXES. 

Fietcuer, W: I., amd Bowker, R: R. The 
annual literary index, 1895 ; including peri- 
odicals, American and English, Essays, book- 
chapters, etc.; with author-index, bibliog- 
raphies, necrology, and index to dates of 
principal events ; ed. with the co-operation 
of members of the American Library Associ- 
ation and of the LIBRARY JOURNAL staff. 
N. Y., Office of Zhe Publishers’ Weekly, 1896. 
c. 8 + 259 p. O. cl., $3.50. 

The fourth supplement to the last five-yearly 
volume of Poole (1887-9) and to the ‘* A. L. A. 
Index” ; a valuable new feature is the Index to 
dates of the principal events of 1895. 


Anonpms and Dsendonpms. 


Adrian Ross, pseud. of Arthur Reed Ropes, 
according to Arthur Waugh, in the Critic. 

Atey Nyne, name of the author of ‘ Wil- 
mot’s child,” published in 1895 by Unwin, is 
revealed as Dr. Joseph Parker, of the London 
City Temple, in Unwin’s announcement in the 
February number of Cosmopolis. 

Bohéme, pseud. of Demetrius Hatzopulos, 
author of ‘‘ Wild flowers,” a collection of 19 
stories. 

Conover Duff, given as the name of the au- 
thor of ‘‘ The master-knot and another story,” 
turns out to be a pseud. for three young Cleve- 
land people, Laura Gaylord, Florence Little, 
and Edward Cady, who wrote the tales in col- 
laboration. 

Edward de Brosé, ps. of Edgar Clifton Bross, 
author of ‘‘A modern pharisee,” pub. by G: W. 
Dillingham, N. Y., in 1895. 


Julie K. Wetherill is not the ps. but the 
maiden name of Mrs. Marion A. Baker. Her 
articles in the New Orleans 7imes-Democrat are 
usually signed J. K. W. 

Karl Karoly is the pseudonym of Frank Tryon 
Charles —a fact learned from intimate friends 
of the author. — A. UNDERHILL. 

Yuzov, ps. of T. Kablitz, according to P. Mil- 
yukov, in Athenzcum. 


Gumors and Blunders. 


Ir must have been a sorely afflicted occupant 
of a flat who wrote, ‘* Please send mea book 
with antidotes for musicians.” 


CurRIOSITIES OF CATALOGING. Under the 
heading Medicine, A/isce/lany, is entered ‘‘ Phy- 
sician, memoirs of a. By A. Deimars” (Du- 
mas). 


Tue following extract is taken from a home 
letter recently received from a young collegian: 
‘*I spent last Sunday at —— University and 
passed a pleasant hour with Prof. ——, the li- 
brarian. I found him like all the other librari- 
ans I have ever met: you will find them de- 
scribed in the last part of the 14th verse of the 
second chapter of Paul's Epistle to Titus.” 


LipRARY LABELS, as used by the man who 
knew so much it tired him to remember half of 
it: The shelf of dictionaries, cyclopedias, etc., 
labelled Lore. The shelf of histories of war 
and stories of battle labelled Gore. The shelf 
of ancient histories Yore. The shelf of ora- 
tions and speeches of statesmen and ministers 
Roar. Poetry labelled Soar. Works on politi- 
cal economy labelled Snore. 

ExtTrRACT from a letter of Ambrose Serle to 
the Earl of Dartmouth, dated Zagie, off New- 
port, in Rhode Island, roth January, 1778: ‘I 
forgot to mentionto your Lordship, that the two 
public libraries are preserved at Philadelphia. 
They are furnished chiefly with modern Books, 
and are disgraced with many Productions of our 
lowest Authors, even down to Novels and Ro- 
Fac-similes of manuscripts,” 
vol, xxiv., no 2075. 


THE following “article,” taken from one of 
our local papers, seemed to me too good to en- 
joy alone, and I felt that I would like to share 
it with my fellow-librarians. I feel much sub- 
dued, and hope not to “* know too much ” again. 

M. A. R. 

“Not well to know too much.—I\t is stated 
on good authority that there is a person in this 
city specially well acquainted with the full 
names of various authors. Many books of the 
New London Public Library attest this fact. 
When a book is borrowed from the library it 
seems to be the delight of the person to com- 
plete in lead-pencil the middle name of an 
author on the title-page where the initial exists 
in place of the name. The writing is that of a 
woman. This isa fad and nothing more, but 
it is an imposition on the library to thus de- 
face the books.” 
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